








We're meeting our best customers coming back 


WARNER 


& 
SWASEY 


Turret Lathes 
Cleveland 


It is significant that our best 
orders for turret lathes today 
are from the same concerns 
who were our best customers 
in the lean years of 1932-33-34. 
Even in those no-profit years 
they had the courage and fore- 
sight to invest in modern tools 
to keep themselves competitive 
with low costs. Today those low 
costs are reaping their reward in 
better business at better profits. 


As we have said before, there 


are two times when you need new 
Warner & Swasey turret lathes— 
when you are busy the new Warner 
& Swaseys help you turn out the 
volume; and when business is poor, 
they help you keep down costs on 
the volume you have. It is not 
too soon to begin planning 
for the day when lower costs 
may be the deciding factor in 
holding business or losing it. 
Such planning takes time—but 


it pays dividends. 








You CAN TURN IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS...WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 
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THE INTIMATE LIFE STORY OF 


Will hogers 


| by the one who knew h him best-» BETTY BLAKE ROGERS 











“Do the story of my life?” Will once said Here is the human story of a great 





to the Editor of the Post. “I haven't lived 
it yet! Say, I’ve got too much life to live 
before I do my memoirs!” 

Behind the wisecracks the world knew 
him by, what was Will’s own simple phi- 
losophy of life and living? How did he 
ever cram so many things into twenty- 
four hours? And what was the secret of 
the thousands of friendships he found time 
for in his busy life? 


% THE SATURDAY EVENING p ene. 





American, told by his first sweetheart, his 
wife and his lifelong companion— Betty 
Blake Rogers. A memorable story, from 
his early days at a boarding school for 
young ladies to the August night in 1935 
when Will stepped aboard the plane which 
carried him North to his greatest adven- 
ture. Read Uncle Clem’s Boy. First of eight 
parts this week in The Saturday Evening 
Post now on sale at your newsstand. 





.. Aonorica belwoon two covers 













HOw AMPCO 
PUTS AN UPWARD 
KICK IN THE SALES 

CURVE! 





Product improvement usually starts 
a healthy climb in the sales curve. 
And AMPCO METAL is often 
the answer to building a better 
machine, tool, or piece of equip- 
ment, because it either steps up 
performance or lengthens its service 
life. Just how it accomplishes these 
improvements depends on how and 
where AMPCO METAL is used. 
Many manufacturers find it su- 
perior for difficult bearing or gear 
services— others prefer it for parts 
subject to unusual stress and strain 
—cams, nuts, valves, slides, dies, 
welding jaws. 

Why not look into this outstand- 
ing bronze for your products? 
In some one of its six grades of 
varying hardness and physical 
properties it can probably do a 
very important job for you. Write 


AMPCO METAL, INC. 


Dept. BW.10 Milwaukee, Wis. 
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| Gabfest capacity.” But does he think a a = » 
Tirep of political speeches on the radio? would look twice at a_ pictur 5 s | 
Try some on your phonograph then. The showed exactly how much luggay # | 
Victor Record people have now made be piled into that 25 cubic feet? > 3 . st 
| this possible by issuing an album of four He gets a picture of a seal, a ne 
| records (and for only $4.50 too) entitled, ball, and a shapely dame in an a 0 
“Cavaleade of United States Presidents ated costume and a silk topper mit 
1901-1940.” It includes speeches by all one of those lecturers’ pointers to f H 
the presidents from Theodore Roosevelt everything clear. For those dimy or: 
| to That Man—and Victor even throws the audience who cannot figure De' se 
in a rendition of “The Star Spangled though, we will give our interpret the Pre 
Banner” by Arthur Pryor’s band. of the picture—which is that every sped, 


If that isn’t enough for you, though, 
you can go out and get the new record 
issued by the Republican party (that’s 
what we said) called, “Wendell L. Will- 
kie Has a Personal Message for Every 
American.” Recorded by Mr. Willkie in 
the parlor of his Rushville, Ind., 


this is advertised as being “the first time 


home, 


a presidential candidate has carried his 
message to the people through a home 


recording “4 The record bears Mr. Will- 
kie’s facsimile signature, comes in a red, 
white, and blue wrapper, is being sold 





through regular record outlets, costs 50¢, 
and ought to round out a real full eve 
ning when played after the Victor album 
Personally, and all political affiliations 
aside, we'll take Benny Goodman. 


Standard Equipment 

lure 1941 auto show is almost upon us— 
but the 1941 auto publicity men already 
Take, as a 
shining example, the Hudson publicity 
man. He wants to show how the luggage 
Hudson “provides a 


have us down for the count 


space in the new 


total of 25 cubic feet of usable carrying 








of a 1941 Hudson can expect all 1 : aad 
and maybe even the Hudson pub 


man, too—in the luggage compart 


of this new car = tl 


Moths and the Draft 


ReportinG last week on the numb n 
men’s furnishings stores who were p hail 
ising to refund money to met anal 
bought suits now and were draft ate! 
January, we figured that the poo egotis 
lows who volunteered would just em ji 
to leave their suits in mothballs. 1 1p 
week it still looks like mothballs for site 
volunteers—but it’s a moth-free | Firs 
for the draftees, as the Neva-Moth ¢ aa 
of America steps up to offer ther we 
services. “One anxiety has been lif vinlats 


from the minds of the 900,000 
liable to be 
Neva-Moth’s 
kowitz 
a plan whereby the company would « 
at the drafted 
pick up four garments it would proc: 


appea 
called under the draft la ing it 
President S. Howard ls 


Jackse 
week, as he 
Play 
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Wa<nineTon (Business Week Bureau) 
If a firm gets in bad with the Labor 
epartment or the National Labor Re- 
: Board, it won't get defense con- 

Such is the plain intent of the 
y stated this week by Defense Com- 
com- 


yissioner Hillman, acting on the 
olaint of the Steel Workers’ Organizing 
Committee against Bethlehem Steel ( page 
56). Hillman thus sharpened to a point 
a general policy already charted by the 
Defense Commission and approved by 
the President. Several hurdles must be 
eaped, however, before it can be deter- 
mined with certainty whether a firm is 
is not a labor-law violator and there- 
fore ineligible for a negotiated contract 
with the commission. 


Why It’s Important 
[ue mportaNce of Hillman’s definition 
; obvious in view of the fact that the 
general practice of the Army and Navy, 
abetted by the commission, will be to 
negotiate contracts rather than award 
them just on the basis of competitive bids 
a purchasing policy that was sharply 
clarified this week 
First hurdle delaying effectiveness of 
the Hillman definition involves a matter 


f law. Can a firm be regarded as a 
violator of the Wagner Act when its 


appeal from an NLRB order is still pend- 
ing in the courts? Attorney General 
Jackson says yes: courts they say no. 


Playing Politics? 
{norHer pirFicuLTy, from the Adminis- 
tration point of view, is that the Presi- 
dent will be accused of playing politics 
with the defense program to win the sup- 
port of John L. Lewis in the campaign. 
Lewis has long clamored for blacklisting 
of firms which contest the Wagner, 
Walsh-Healey, and other labor acts. The 
policy announced by Hillman gets 
around Lewis’ failure to blast such legis- 
lation out of Congress 

Three times the Senate has passed a 
bill to blacklist firms held guilty of un- 
fair labor practices by the court of final 
adjudication. But the House has blocked 
enactment. Efforts to impose this pen- 
alty without legislation were thwarted 
when Acting Comptroller General Elliott 
ruled that such conditions could not be 
written into contracts awarded by com- 
petitive bidding. 
* Lesser evil: Defense authorities appar- 
ently believe that contractors will make 
less trouble under the new labor policy 
than the unions would without it. 


Plant Conscription 

Derense Conrission officials insist that 
industry need have no fears regarding 
conscription of plant. This provision of 
the draft law is a threat, these officials 


admit, over the head of a “perverse” in 
dividual who, in anger while negotiating 
a contract, may say “the hell with it.” 
Actually, this may, the 
same sources, be a help to the business 


according to 


man, instead of a hindrance, as it will 
keep private customers off his neck when 
government orders call for preference 
under the “voluntary” system of priori- 
the 


adhere to so far and so long as possible. 


ties which commission expects to 


Defining “‘Mandatory” 


INTO THIS TOUCHY sITUATION the Navy 
threw in its 2¢ worth last week by an- 
nouncing that it may use the draft law 
commodities 


to conscript materials or 


under contract for delivery to non- 
essential purposes. The Navy's blunt 
assertion of authority has, however, 


been snubbed by the President. In a 
letter addressed to Secretaries Knox and 





Loans to Britain? 





Wide World 
Senator William King, New Deal 
outcast defeated in the Utah pmn- 
maries, has set the stage for consider- 
ation of loans to Britain after the 
election. Until then the Administra- 


tion will not try to bring the simmer- 
ing pot to a boil. There has been 
some suggestion that Senator King 
was tagged to broach the proposal 
for waiving the Johnson Act, so that 
the Administration would not be em- 
barrassed if it flopped. However, if 
popular reaction were favorable, the 
President could still cash in. Both 
the President and Senate Leader 
Alben Barkley say that they didn’t 


put Senator King up to itt. 


Stimson, dated Sept. 28, the President 
instructed them that all mandatory 
orders which they propose to place 
should be referred to the Defense Con 


for review. The President a 
the Army and Navy to pla 
such mandatory orders only if the Ds 


MHission 


thorizes 


Commission agrees. If the Con 
the Navy disa 


gree, the President's orders are 


fense 


mission and Army or 
that tive 
matter be referred to him 


The 


event of refusal of a concern to acce pta 


President has specified that, in 


properly-placed mandatory order, the 
case shall be referred to him with recon 
mendations from the Army or Navy and 
the Defense Commission for further a« 
tion under Section 9 of the Conscription 


Act. 


War Order Censorship 


You wm 
manufacture, 


HEAR LESS and less about the 


purchase of 


and 
the 


Announcements of Army 


design, 
defense 
Navy 


now 


equipment by Army and 
awards 
contain such generalities as “arti! 
lery material,” “infantry weapons.” Sy)« 
cial attaches to some items, of 
course, but restrictions are increasing 


If an 


undoubtedly 


secrecy 


emergency becomes imminent 
the lid will be clamped 
1917-18. Manufa 


turers of aircraft and weapons say that 


down, as it was in 
censorship merely deprives taxpayers of 
the 


nations and 


furnished to military 
establishments of favored 


that spies get all the dope anyhow 


Which Plane Models? 


F.D R ’S SATISFACTION over the standard 


information 


ization of planes, tanks, and such marks 
a welcome change from the practice of 
running in change orders on a manufac 
turer after every third or fourth order 
he turned out. It does not 
ever, that we have picked one airplane 


mean, how 
for each strategic duty and started grind 
ing it out. 
Consideration was given to such a 
move last spring, but it has been de 
cided to defer it until 1942 when the 
35,000-plane program will be completed 
For the present, rapid plant expansion 
imposes enough headaches on manufac 
turers without asking al] manufacturers 
to switch to one model which is familiar 
only to the parent. Come 1942 
the big model change-over, standardiza 
tion can be introduced without serious 
trouble. 
* How many? If we're at war in ‘42 
there'll be one model of each type. If 
we're still on the brink there'll probably 
be two. 


Defense and Nutrition 


respect to the tend- 


ency in government and out to boost all 


SIGNIFICANT with 


























Kimpak 


a46 Ut Pat OFF & OALIGN COUNTRIES 


CREPE WADDING 
protects your product 
dresses your package 
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Showing bow —~ a 


Charles A. Stevens & Co., Jj 
Chicago, uses KIMPAK in a typical ~~ 
gift packing to protect beautiful Sevres vases 
against shipping damage. 


@ KIMPAK* is the ideal packing material | 


—inexpensive, light-weight, flexible, it can be 
applied quickly and easily without fuss, muss 
or waste. Your product, be it big or small, 
protected by KIMPAK, travels in a_ safety- 
cushion of soft, yet resilient material that helps 
to guard against finish or structural damage 
to its original “factory fresh” condition. 
What's more, KIMPAK takes a vigorous part 
in stimulating sales by dressing up your pack- 


age and giving it added beauty and distinction, | 


KimpakK is manufactured by the Kimberly- 
Clark Corporation to the highest standards 
of quality and uniformity, and may be had in 
rolls, sheets and pads of wanted thicknesses 
and sizes. Our engineers will gladly assist in 
solving your packaging problem. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat.Off.& For’n Countries ee | 
ee Kimrak —_— 


7 FREE! 1940 PORT- 


FOLIO OF KIMPAK 


KIMBERLY-CLARK 
CORPORATION 
Neenah, Wisconsin 


| 
| 
| 
: Address nearest sales office: 8 S. Michigan Ave., 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Chicago. 122 East 42nd St., New York City 
510 W. Sixth Stc., Los Angeles. BW 10-5 


Please send us the 1940 Portfolio of KIMPAK. 


Company 


Addre J 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| Ane a Our Product is_........ | 








sorts of perennial schemes and move- 


ments under the guise of national de 
fense is Roosevelt's comment when ques- 
tioned regarding Defense Commissioner 
Elliott’s call for 
make America 
undernourishment and malnutrition.” 
The Defense Commission, the Presi- 


dent said, must draw the line somewhere 


“concerted action to 


strong by wiping out 


between the current defense program and 
what’s good for the country over the 
next 50 or 100 vears. Proper nutrition 
is a thing everybody ought to keep in 
mind but the Defense Commission is 
limited in this connection, he said, to the 
immediate problem of health and educa- 
tion in communities 
around defense plants. 

*® Yardstick: This definition of the 
brass-tacks scope of the Defense Commis- 


mushrooming 


sion’s interest will be applicable to many 
situations which are of only marginal im- 
portance in the defense program. 


Trust Suit over Oil 

As anticipateo (BW—Aug3"40.p7), 
after weeks of pulling and hauling within 
the Administration, the President has 
permitted Trust Buster Thurman Arnold 
to file a whopping antitrust suit against 
major oil companies. This action is vital 
to all industries because it means that 
cooperation on the defense program will 
not bring immunity from antitrust prose- 
cution. Although Arnold was forced to 
pull his punches, under pressure from the 
Defense Commission, by refraining at 
this time from seeking divestiture of pipe 
line transportation and marketing prop- 
erties by the big integrated companies, 
the indicated policy is a far cry from 
the proposal attributed to Blackwell 
Smith, the Defense Commission’s chief 
counsel, several weeks ago, for legislation 
to suspend operation of the antitrust 
laws for the duration. 


They Talk It Over 
Tue PROPOSAL resulted in an 
agreement whereby the Department of 
Justice notifies the Defense Commission 
before bringing antitrust actions and the 
Defense Commission, the RFC, and other 
government agencies consult the Depart- 
ment of Justice before undertaking any 
defense plans involving concerted action 
within an industry. This procedure will 
continue, There’s little comfort for the 
companies in the temporary 
thwarting of Arnold’s desire to 
amputation of their pipe line and mar- 
keting branches. As the suit proceeds, it 
may be extended to include divestiture 
and as it stands, it attacks practices em- 
bracing the entire range of the industry 
from crude production to the filling sta- 
tion. 


The Crux of the Case 


Most siGniricant of the 69 charges, and 


DEFENSE 


hig oil 
force 


the one bound to provoke greatest con- 
troversy, is that alleging each of the 22 
integrated companies is a combination 


ae 
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No Adjournment 


“Cactus Jack” has lost anot 
battle and Congress nominally 

remain in session, though litt) 
any more business will be done 
til after election. When Garner 
to the Capitol 
fishing vacation at his Texas ho 


turned from 


he bristled with indignation t 
Congress was not preparing to 
journ. In the Senate, where o1 
one-third of the members are 
for election, adjournment sentim: 
is strong. In the House the lx 
would like to go home well enou 
but are scared, not because t! 
have passed two tax bills and m 
tary 
year, but because so many of the 
constituents think they should st 
on the job in this critical perio: 


conscription in an electi: 


Many Congressmen have _ be« 
taking French leave, but an 


chance of adjournment went out « 





the window with announcement of 


} 


the tripartite pact concluded by 


Germany, Japan, and Italy. 


EEE 








of capital and men possessing powe 
handicap, even stifle, competition of inde- 
pendent The 
that, operating in effect as a unit, t! 
through control of oil 


l 


companies. suit char 


have been able 


reserves, wells, transportation and 1 
keting facilities, to restrict the prod ( 
tion of independents, bar them from t 
use of pipelines and marketing outlet 
and fix prices. 

* Looking This 
was substituted when, because of int: 
Defense 
page after page of detailed charges loo} 
ing to divestiture of pipe lines and mar 
keting properties were rubbed out. It 
will form the basis for asking divestitur: 
at a later date 


P. S. 
THe $450 cost of housing a conscript 
includes $2.07 for his share of a guard 


ahead: broad charg 


vention by the Commissio 


house and 68¢ for his share of a mort 

ARMY REFUSES to accept one 

year enlistments for tank corps and air 
corps, which seems to close these services 
to the one-year conscripts. . . . Supput 
MENTAL APPROPRIATION BILL now on i 
way through Congress carries $50,000 for 
a survey by the Bureau of Labor Statis 
tics of technological changes. . . . Leas 
LATION cleared Congress this week a’ 

thorizing the President to requisition for 
the defense program machine tools denied 
export licenses. ... Inventors of gadgets 
pertaining to manufacture of aviation gas 


; 


and airplanes are wondering how they 
can protect their foreign patent rights 
Much to their dismay, last month’s ex- 
port control proclamation requires a 
license to send abroad the plans needed 


to get a patent. 
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140 BUSINESS WEEK’S INDEX OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
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66660645 69440b be SES eset Ken sinen sed vkeney tenses unde 
PRODUCTION 


Steel Ingot Operations (% of capacity)... . Liestontanduwnes a 
rr i ini hk ce we sa dew oh iad mares ob o8e ens ehe nae meen 
Engineering Construction Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in ) Ghomandes 
Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours)... ... me <b xan weaaiuae 
Crude Oil (daily average, 1,000 bblis.). sinlk « @edembie wen sun kaeenwkes 
Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons).......... Sih alee eran d 


TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)............. 
All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)...... ©. 2.6.5.0. eels 
Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions) .. Sarthe Seiceceidy xabebava den dthe 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions). ee 6a0.e60000880 
Department Store Sales (change from same week of peeesdien pean). 


PRICES (Average for the week) 
Spot Commodity Index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100)........ ‘a a 
Iron and Steel Composite (Steel, ton)...... ........ee08- chia nik ae ee 
es ees GS GP A, Gc os 5c cece becccnces  beeesscecsucecedee 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.) ... 2... cccces  cecccccccces 
Wheat (Ne. 3, hard winter, Ramone Clty, ba)... cece ccccccccccccccccceces . 
Sugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.)... ...... oseeenece p+neteewonee 
tCotton (middling 15/16", ten designated markets, Ib.) .....- paisa rds 0 lb a oetctisorte 
Wool Tops (New York, Ib.).............5.- PREEKCee kde ewkseeeebacanwe 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)............... accncira ie mane 


FINANCE 


Medium-Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody's) ........... 
U. S. Bond Yield (average of all issues due or callable after twelve years). . 
Se ween Deed meee Tete Bille <6 ccccccccccoscccvces ae eueled 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Sachenne (daily average)...... ....-. 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)......... 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)... ..... jade euseeesenaas 


BANKING (Millions of dollare) 


Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks. Ki.bessettenGeseébeen 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks............ .......45. 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks................ 
Securities Loans, reporting member banks... . . : 
U. S. Gov’t and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, seperting neuber ‘tenho. 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks........ ae 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series)... ............0655- 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series)...... ..... 


STOCK MARKET (Average for the week) 


50 Industrials, Price Index (Standard Statistics)......... 6ecadees aeeeeeee 
20 Railroads, Price Index (Standard Statistics)..............+. tusieneaaes 
20 Utilities, Price Index (Standard Statistics)........ ..... WETTTTTITTrTT Ty 
90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard Statistics)... . . ~~. 6... 0c c cee c nnn eeenunnnes 
Volume of Trading, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average, 1,000 shares)..... 





SLatest 


81 

54 
$4,292 
$8,090 
+10% 


160.0 
$37.98 
$20.54 
12.000¢ 
$0.77 
2.75¢ 
29.45¢ 
$1.193 
19.57¢ 


4.61% 
2.15° 
0.45 
1.00% 
4-% % 
258 


21,080 
24,166 
4,575 
877 
11,779 
3,698 
6,650 
2,472 


Preceding 
Week 


{133.3 


92.5 
78,820 
$16,011 
2,629 
3,621 
1,517 


80 
54 
$4,884 
$8,084 
+10" 


157.8 
$37.96 
$20.29 
11.667¢ 
$0.76 
2.72¢ 
9.47¢ 
$1.138 
19.26¢ 


20,984 
24,284 
4,578 


11,888 
3,704 
6,530 
2,495 


Month 
Ago 


128.2 


82.5 
27,645 
$13,381 
2,601 
3,501 
1,489 


75 

52 
$3,672 
$8,006 
+ 12° 


154.2 
$37.78 
$19.29 
11.000¢ 
$0.70 
2.67¢ 
9.62¢ 
$1.036 
19.39¢ 


101.1 
28.4 
61.6 
83.7 

560 


* Preliminary, week ended September 28th. ft Revised ¢New Series. #% Date for “Latest Week” on each series 





6 Months 
Ago 


105.8 


61.7 
103,370 
$8,182 
2,422 
3,841 
1,344 


68 

35 
$4,117 
$7,471 


155.5 
$36.81 
$16.08 

11.188¢ 
$1.03 
2.79¢ 
10.50¢ 
$0.987 
18.32¢ 


19,276 
23.329 
4,383 
1,087 
11,209 
3,517 
5,679 
2,510 


118.8 
31.1 
69.0 
97.3 
1,043 


on request. 





Year 
Age 


119.3 


87.5 


62,755 
$8,802 
2,470 
3,658 
1,557 


81 

54 
$4,136 
$7,238 


168.3 
$37.44 
$22.50 

12.000¢ 
$0.85 
3.67¢ 
9.06¢ 
$1.278 
20.00¢ 


18,333 
22,419 
4,229 
1,043 
10,669 
3,400 
5,332 
2,846 


125.0 
35.5 
68.5 

102.1 

1,157 
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An American Proner 


“TQ VENTS at home and abroad emphasize the need for a clear concept 


of the doctrines upon which America was founded. 


“Let us examine ourselves as adult Americans. Do we understand the 
fundamentals of the American system under which we have grown up? 
Can we restate simply and briefly the fundamental principles which vt 


e, 


and—if we hold firmly to them—will preserve our American way of life? 


ERE I asked to set down in 

simple fashion the items I 
would include in an American 
Primer of Self-Government, they 
would be these seven: 


* 


“Our American Constitution  safe- 
guards the fundamental rights of the 
individual. It limits the powers of 
government to those expressly granted 
to it. It stands as a bulwark against 
hurried, 


ill-considered change. The 


first item is therefore: 


“|. Understand, honor, and preserve the 
Constitution of the United States. 


* 


“American government comprises 
three branches, which must always be 
kept separate and distinct. They are the 
Legislative branch, whose duty it is to 
enact all laws; the Executive branch, 
whose duty it is to administer, but never 
to make, the laws of the land and to 
operate all government services; and the 
Judicial branch, whose duty it is to 
interpret the laws made by the legisla- 
ture. The second item of my Primer is, 
therefore 


"2. Keep forever separate and distinct 
the legislative, executive, and judicial 
functions of government. 


* 


“Government has no rights or powers 
except as the people grant them. The 
cost of government must be paid for by 
the people through taxation. Because 
government is not like private enter- 
prise, in which competition and the 
profit motive provide a tremendous 
incentive to efficient operation, govern- 
ment is inherently less efficient than 
Therefore it should 
be permitted to do only those things 


private business. 


which government alone can properly 
do and which are necessary for the wel- 
fare of the people. Thus the third item 
of my Primer becomes: 





“3. Remember that government belongs 
to the people, is inherently ineffi- 
cient, and that its activities should 
be limited to those which govern- 


ment alone can perform. 
* 


“Of the rights which Americans enjoy, 
the most important are freedom of 
speech, freedom of worship, and freedom 
of action in such matters as where to 
live, what kind of work to engage in, 
whom to work for and at what pay. 
These, coupled with the right to hold 
the fruits of labor and to save or dispose 
of them, are called the Enterprise System. 
Our fourth item, accordingly, is: 


“4. Be vigilant for freedom of speech, 
freedom of worship, and freedom of 
action. + 

‘The Enterprise System has given us 
the highest standard of living in the 
world. It cannot function successfully 
without incentive to improve, expand 
and to create new enterprises. If the 
profits of business are taxed inordinately, 
or if managers are deprived of reasonable 
freedom of action, or if government 
competes with private business, the 

Enterprise System will languish. If these 

things are avoided, the inherent in- 

centives of the system will cause busi- 
ness to create new enterprises and pro- 
duce better, cheaper goods for more 
people to buy. Along this road lies prog- 
ress and the only permanent solution 
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of our unemployment problem 
fifth item is therefore: 


“5. Cherish the system of Free Enterprise 
which made America great. 


* 





Thrift and economy are still virt 
debt burdens the future, and too m 
of it impairs one’s credit. Borrowi: 
therefore, should be resorted to only 
an emergency. These principles ap) 
equally to government and to pri\ 
citizens. Our national debt has _ ris: 
enormously in the past ten years desp 
substantial increases in taxation. A 
this money must some day be repaid « 
of future taxes. Our immediate prob 
is to stop piling up more debt. This 
not easy, indeed for the moment it 
impossible. The safeguard we must see} 
is widespread understanding of the pro! 
lem plus realistic and courageous leader 
ship. Our sixth item becomes 


“6. Respect thrift and economy, and be- 
ware of debt. 


* 


“Integrity of contract and respect for 
the rights of others are foundation stones 
of civilization. They have been all but 
destroyed in many quarters of the world 
and until they are restored barbarisn 
will stalk the earth. Let us keep the 
candle of integrity burning brightly 
in America. If we do so we shall one 
day use it to rekindle the flame of 
mutual trust, fair dealing, and respect 
for others in a suffering and chastene: 
world. The seventh and last item 
our Primer is, therefore: 


"7, Above all, let us be scrupulous in 


keeping our word and in respecting 
the rights of others. 


“This, then, is one Primer of American Self-Government. If each of 
you would write your own I am sure I would be satisfied to accept them. 
For it seems to me that the principles are so simple, so clear, that having 
thought them through we may say of them in the language of our fore- 


fathers, ‘These truths we hold to be self-evident. 


, 


This is the point of view of one American— Philip D. Reed, Chairman, 
Board of Directors, General Electric Company. Copies of the complete 
address, ‘‘An American Primer,” may be obtained by writing to General 
Electric Company, Publicity Department, Section A, Schenectady, N. Y. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


Rise in employment and payrolls—now coming 


faster than generally appreciated—is working to broaden 


business upswing into consumer lines. Construction fig- 


ures and non-durable goods shipments show first effects. 


NorHING IS QUITE SO VITAL to the eco- 
nomic health of the country as cash in 
the pocket of the wage earner. Hence 
there can be no yardstick of 
greater importance than employment and 


business 


pay rolls. 

Today employment is moving rapidly 
toward the highest level in a decade and, 
at the rate it is going, it won’t take many 
months to top even the peak that was set 
in 1929. Payrolls are increasing much 
more rapidly than is to be expected on a 
purely seasonal basis and, moreover, are 
outstripping the employment gain. Re- 
flecting this healthy situation, income 
payments in August equaled the post- 
depression peak of last January and will 
shortly rise to the highest levels since 
1930. 

It hardly need be mentioned that this 
rise in payrolls will be the thing to round 
out the present upswing in business—to 
change it from a heavy-industry party to 
one in which consumer lines (see accom- 
panying chart) will take an equally 
prominent place. It can’t be long now 
until the corner grocer begins to share 
in national-defense turnover right along 
with the manufacturer of airplanes and 
the tool shop which is turning out shell 


casings. 


Better-Than-Seasonal Rise 


Non-agricultural employment in Aug- 
ust—as measured by the tabulations of 
both the Department of Labor and the 
National Industrial Conference Board— 
was just about exactly 36,000,000. This 
represents a gain of some 430,000 work- 
ers in a month and the current average 
is more than 1,000,000 ahead of a year 
ago. At the rate industry is moving, em- 
ployment seems sure to top the 1937 high 
before the end of the year. 

The August figures, moreover, carry 
more significance than might appear on 
their face. It is customary to expect, on 
a seasonal basis, that employment in 
August will rise 1.8% over July, and this 
vear the actual change was an advance of 
%. Payrolls are normally expected to 
rise 3.1% in August, and they went up 
75%. 

Needless to say the most striking gains 
have been in several of the defense indus- 
tries. Shipbuilding, aircraft manufactur- 
ing, engines, aluminum, machine tools, 





and explosives all are emploving more 
men now than at any time in the coun- 
try’s history. But 
don’t employ men on the scale that steel 
and automobiles do. Therefore, their 
spectacular gains should be but casually 


these defense lines 


noted and the emphasis placed on the 
bulwarking lines. 


Construction Gives More Work 


In that connection it is interesting to 
observe that construction—laggard ever 
much of the last ten yvears—is making 
important progress. In August this in- 
dustry was providing work for 1,420,000 
people. That’s a gain of about 200,000 in 
the short space of three months, and it is 
‘way ahead of the 1,148,000 average for 
the year 1937. 

This improvement in construction em- 
ployment, it may be conservatively pre- 
dicted, is only the beginning. Industry 


gun to expand plant to 


had not really be 


meet defense needs in August Neithe 
had the Army really begun to build bar 
racks, camps, and airdromes on the scale 


that will shortly be witnessed. Just as a 
matter of record. take au look at employ - 
ment in the building industry just about 


a year from now 


Costs of Materials Advance 


It is by no means so safe to predict 
that 
ahead to new post-1929 records as it did 


residential construction will go 


in August and September. Costs have 
risen and that, if it 
bound to prove a hindrance. The Na- 
tional Association of Real Estate Boards 
situation, It finds 


very far, is 


goes 


has canvassed the 
that materials have gone up the country 
over, and that lumber, in particular, not 
only has advanced substantially in price 
but is hard to get. In general, the price 
of labor is reported to have risen but 
little 
ding for carpenters and other artisans in 


The government, however, is bid 


many areas, and wherever this situation 
exists the cost of labor also has advanced. 
Expectation, of course, is that public and 
private competition for labor will bi 
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The business upsurge since April has 
been primarily due to increased dur- 
able-goods production—steel, auto- 
mobiles, machinery, airplanes. But 
now lighter lines (shoes, textiles, and 
the like) are beginning to expand 
fairly briskly—in New York's Worth 


Street demand for cloth has been per- 


sistent and prices have risen. This 
suggests that the upward flick on the 
non-durable production curve above 
may go further, that consumer goods 
may begin to participate vigorously 


in the industrial expansion. 
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come increasingly pronounced as_ the 
weeks Zo by. 

The pull that higher employment and 
fatter payrolls is having on movement 
of consumer goods was reflected to some 
extent in August figures which are now 
available (although the real impetus 
is yet to come). The Department of 
Commerce finds in its monthly survey 


that there was a rise of 8% in manufac- 
turers’ shipments in August over July. 
Non-durable items shared this increase 
about equally with the heavy lines. 
The railroads are feeling the increase 
in movement of goods—and they seem 
quite definitely to expect that they will 
be called upon to handle a_ steadily 
mounting volume of freight. The Asso- 
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ciation of American Railroads ad 
nation’s carriers to buy no few: 
100,000 new freight ears betwe: 
and the first of next October. 
This comes on top of large equi 
orders this summer (see p. 50), | 
railroads got delivery on 100,000 | 
cars in 1941, it would be the |} 
figure save one in the last 15 years 
























Boston—Consumer goods have finally 
joined the industrial upswing—round- 
ing out New England's business pros- 
pects for the remainder of the year. 
In the last quarter, operations in the 
shoe, cotton textile, and woolen and 
worsted industries should come up to 
1939 levels, after having lagged for 
several months. Continued _ better- 
than-seasonal increases are based on 
government contracts and defense- 
stimulated consumer buying. Last 
month’s heavy trading in cotton cloth 
rebuilt manufacturers’ backlogs; New 
Bedford and Fall River mill schedules 
will run high to the year-end. While 
civilian buying of woolens and wor- 
steds for spring should attain 1939 
proportions, deliveries to the Army 
and Navy in the next three months— 
amounting to 25% of “normal” pro- 
duction—will spur payrolls in Law- 
rence, Lowell, and Woonsocket. For 
months, retail shoe sales have out- 
stripped production, depleting store 
inventories; now, merchants’ reorders 
and government demand will lift Bos- 
ton, Haverhill, and Manchester output. 


Busy Shipyards 

On the armament front, recent ship- 
building orders, along with construc- 
tion of new ways, promise new em- 
ployment in seaboard towns. Sharpest 
impact will be felt at Bethlehem 
Steel’s Quincy (Mass.) yards, at Gro- 
ton, Conn., home of Electric Boat Co., 
at the Bath Iron Works, Bath, Me., 
and at the Portsmouth (N.H.) Navy 
Yard. Moreover, activity in electrical 
equipment and foundry products has 
expanded to near-capacity — levels, 
while aircraft, machine tools, and cop- 
per- and brass-fabricating continue in 
overtime operations, 
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61.345 sq. mi pop 8,178,000 
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194.810 sq. mi pop 10 413,000 


Sr. Louts—Income gains (from 1939) 
in the fourth quarter are likely to 
flow almost entirely from the national 
defense program. In addition to the 
new powder plants at Memphis and 
Charleston, Ind. (BW—Aug3’40,p14), 
a Reynolds Metals Co. factory is go- 
ing up at Louisville, and the Curtiss- 
Wright Corp. and the Western Cart- 
ridge Co. must embark soon on large 
expansions of capacity in the St. Louis 
area in order to fill government con- 
tracts already awarded. 


Construction Increases 


At Little Rock, Army cantonment 
and airport construction will run to 
more than $5,000,000, and similar 
building projects are scheduled at 
Louisville and this city. In the south- 
ern half of the district, lumbering— 
largest non-farm industry—has_ in- 
creased sharply in the past two menths 
and a further rise is in the offing, as 
a result of Army building and defense 
construction. 

However, farm income in this re- 
gion (BW—Aug31'40.p14) is not 
promising, except, perhaps, in south- 
ern Illinois and northern Missouri. 
The weather has not improved crops 
perceptibly in recent weeks, while 
Kentucky burley ‘has deteriorated. 

Southern Illinois oil output has 
slipped further, and now production is 
little above the 1939 flow. There has 
been, however, a permanent accretion 
of population in the oil fields area, due 
to increases in drilling, maintenance, 
refining, and office forces there. 

Metal-goods industries continue ac- 
tive. The steel rate is holding at 80% 
of capacity, and railroad-equipment 
and machinery makers are busy. Few 
orders, so far, are for defense. 


386,116 sq. mi pop. 7,337,000 


Datias—lIt’s getting well on to th 
end of cotton picking in this south- 
western farm region, and optimism is 
running high. August’s rainy and 
September’s dry weather have helped 
cotton, and now estimates of the crop 
are more than 10% above last year. 
Only in northern Louisiana is the 
pick to be poorer than in 1939. 

Too, the predicted upturn in meat 
animal marketings (BW—Aug31’40,p 

4) is under way. Pastures are lush 
and livestock is fat. Corn, sorghum, 
and hay crops are larger, spelling 
smaller winter feed costs. 

Cotton is buoyed by the loan level 
so that increased supplies are not hurt- 
ing prices. A very high percentage of 
the ginned pick is going under gov- 
ernment seal. Increased national meat 
consumption—result of the defense 
business rise—is holding quotations 
well above last vear. Since cotton and 
beef bulk large in agricultural income 
here, farm purchasing power in the 
next quarter should top 1939. 


Wool Price Is Up 

Among the local specialties, wool in 
the southwestern part of this Reserve 
District is selling 37% above a year 
ago as the autumn sheep shearing sea- 
son opens. This month, too, the Lower 
Rio Grande Valley’s citrus movement 
begins, but last vear’s freeze has cut 
production. 

Defense activities continue to lift 
construction, building materials, and 
chemicals; petroleum drilling, pump- 
ing, refining remain stable. Industry's 
continued migration to this region is 
evidenced by the $30,000,000 of com- 
mercial and industrial building awards 
in eight months—double the 1939 
volume. 


The Regional Outlook surveys each week three of the twelve business areas of the country. 
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Tokyo Deal Shows Weakened Axis 


Questions for U.S.: 


(1) Will nation cut off third 


biggest customer? (2) Will it defend Far East sources of 


supplies ? (3) How fast can hemisphere plan be pushed? 


Ix rue vast Gmpep Harr of Ambassa- 
in Hitler’s austere Berlin palace, 


20) invited newspapermen last week 
W ied the signing of the newest Rome 


Berlin-Tokyo pact “to stand together and 
to collaborate in their efforts to gain 
more ‘living space’ and a new order in 
Europe and in East Asia.” The signa- 
tures affixed, Chancellor Hitler grasped 

hands of the visiting Japanese and 
turned to the 
“breath 


Italian dignitaries, and 
crophone to announce the 
taking news” to the whole world, then 
await the effects 
If either Berlin or Tokyo believed that 
the new agreement would frighten Ameri 
ca out of its present policy of aiding 
Britain, in both the Atlantic and the 
Pacific, it was a big mistake 
“Announcement of the alliance merely 
makes clear to all a relationship which 
has long existed in effect and to which 
s government has called 
attention,” calmly declared Secretary of 
State Hull at his first press conference 


repeatedly 


following the Berlin broadcast 

What the pact powers failed to realize 
was that the United States looks on the 
new Axis deal as a sign of weakness all 
vround. Americans have not lost sight 
of the fact that Japan was cold-shoul- 
lered by Germany last May when Tokyo 
showed an interest in the Dutch East 
Holland fell before 


invading German troops. 


hh es As soon as 


Japan Seizes Chance 

When France capitulated in fewer days 
Poland had offered, 
the same problems arose over French 
Indo-China, and this time Japan was 
more insistent. After all, in the interim, 
Japan had run British troops out of all 


' 


of resistance than 


e special concession areas in China- 
including Shanghai—and had intimidated 
the London government into closing the 
main supply route to the Chinese Na- 

nalists through Burma. All that was 
eft for Japan to do to starve the Chi- 
nese opposition into submission was to 
Kai-shek’s 


through rich 


lose Generalissimo Chiang 
ast door to the Pacific 
Indo-China 


What Americans shrewdly noted was 
that it was not until two months after 
France capitulated and after Hitler's 


metable for his arrival in London had 
upset that Tokyo re- 
signal in Indo- 


wen completely 
eived the 
China 


“go ahead” 
Meanwhile, Washington had sent 
0 destroyers to Britain, signed a per 


nanent joint defense agreement with 


Canada, and voted $15,000,000,000 for 
armaments. Only then did Germany de- 
cide reluctantly to share a part of her 
spoils with the Japanese 

decided 


that September marked a turning point 


Experts several weeks ago 


in this war. When the Germans were 
unable to ground the British air force, 
or gain a dominant position in the air 
over Britain, and the invasion scheme 
had to be postponed or abandoned, these 
people decided that Hitler’s dreams of a 
blitzkrieg victory over Great Britain by 
were dashed and that the 
world was in for a long war. The three- 


Christmas 


power pact this week seemed to confirm 
this belief and to suggest the new strategy 
which will be used 


Too Tough for Time-Table 


Three factors are primarily responsible 
for the change in the Hitler war strategy 
(1) Britain has 
tough a nut to crack in the time allotted 


proved to be too 


in the original Hitler time-table of con- 
quest (BW—May IS’40.p15). 

2) The United States and Canada 
are pouring greater quantities of sup 
plies into Britain than Germans had be 
lieved possible this vear, and the pros 
pect that these supplies will be greatly 
increased by spring makes the Battle for 





This week, military authorities from 
nine Latin American countries met 
with President Roosevelt. No idle so- 
cial call, the meeting was a symbol of 


the new solidarity on which American 


Britain too ig a gamble not to ca r 
alternative plans 

’ If Britain can’t be crushed \ 
winter and the blockade broken, the 
Axis powers must find a wav to puncture 
it so thev can at least get s ipopole mentary 
supplies of oil and some foods from out 
side. The natural place to turn first is 


Africa, and to the oil fields of Tran, w h 
the Axis can break 


are accessible if 


through at Suez 


Hope for Break-Through in South 


With the prospect that the war is go 
ing to drag into the winter, the Nazis 
are turning to two new sources of poten 
tial strength: 

1) Intensive coordination and ex 
ploitation of the continental economic 
inder their control (BW 
Sept28"40,p20) 

(2) Shifting the spearhead of attack 


from Britain 


bloc already 


which will continue to 


Mi diter 


strafed from the air—to the 
ranean, with the idea that the Axis can 
break through at Gibraltar and Suez to 


British 


African colonies one by one, and acquire 


harry shipping, pick off t) 
the raw materials necessary for the lor 
war which now seems inevitabk 

This explains why the Axis reluctant!s 
had to bring Japan into the picture. One 
Britain's 


military and economic is to attack sim 


wav to divide powers both 


ultaneously as many parts of the em 
pire as possible. Japan, as part of the 


Axis now. can be expected to compel 
Britain to hold a strong naval force at 
Singapore to protect its vast empire in 
southeastern Asia, can provision and fuel 
German raiders in the Pacific and in 
other ways interfere with Britain's ship 


ping. But mainly, Tokyo is expected to 


focused rien 


foreign policy = now 
more sharply as a result of Japan 8 
with the Axis. The Latin 


American officers are here to tour 


tie-up 


Army posts and industrial plants. 
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neutralize the United States. There must 
be little doubt that some understanding 
existed between the Kremlin and _ the 
Japanese government before last week's 
deal was announced. 

What bargains Hitler offered Tokyo 
remain a secret. It is significant that in 
Berlin this week the official press is full 
of references to “continental economies” 
in the “new world order” which the 
three Axis powers claim eager to set up, 
but where Europe and Africa represent 
one unit, Russia another, and the West- 
ern Hemisphere a third, the fourth is 
only vaguely defined as “Great East 
Asia.” Japan is obviously being left to 
get what it can under the watchful eyes 
of the Soviet Union and the United 
States. 


Crucial Decisions Ahead 


Business has a huge stake in the gam- 
ble just getting under way. If Washing- 
ton attempts to hold Japan in line by 
extending the present limited embargo 
to cover more or all of our exports to 
Nippon, it will mean cutting off our 





How U. S. Pays for Defense Plants 


Some will be financed directly by government, 
some by private contractors, but most will be built op 
low-interest loans backed by bankable contracts. 


Wasuincton (Business Week Bureau) — 
After months of stewing around by the 
Defense Commission, the Treasury, the 
Army and Navy, and Congress, plans 
for providing America with the new in- 
dustrial capacity needed in the defense 
procurement program have finally been 
ironed out. 

Outright ownership by the government 
or by Defense Plant Corp., an RFC sub- 
sidiary, will be restricted to plants and 
equipment for which private manufac- 
turers (who will operate them for the 
government) would have no probable 
use outside armament production. Ex- 
amples: the $25,000,000 Chrysler tank 


To finance construction of new « 
ity for defense needs which are n 
less in line with commercial requir 
but which call for much more tha 
mal production, the Defense Comm 
has devised a so-called bankable 
tract. Under this plan, which will 
ably be most widely used, the cont: 
on a defense order puts up the 
cost of the plant but is reimburs 
the government in 20% annual 
ments over a five-year period. The 
tract covering the new plant capa 
negotiated independently of that fo: 
defense goods to be produced th« 
Until reimbursed, the contractor wil 











third biggest customer at a time when _ plant, several powder plants already an- tain title to the property, but the { At th 
this country has already lost practically nounced, some new shipyard capacity. year depreciation provision of the new Detro 
all of its markets on continental Europe. 
Besides gasoline and scrap iron, which - " 
are no longer to go to Japan, Tokyo is Hows and Whys of Excess-Profits Tax Benen 
our biggest market for cotton and a F = motor 
steady buyer of heavy machinery. Tus ts THE Way the excess-profits tax 95°% of all classes of stock of affiliates ; 
But if Japan decides the time is ripe will work: except non-voting preferred, may fik j 
to push its conquests into the tin and (1) Corporations earning more than a consolidated return for itself and tax la 
rubber and tropical goods empires to the $25,000 a year must pay 24% tax on — subsidiaries. smort 
south, it means that the United States normal income, a 3.1% boost. (7) Cost of plant facilities com turns 
must make up its mind in a_ hurry (2) In addition to normal tax, com- pleted after June 10, 1940, and certi from 
whether, because of its own commer- panies must pay an “excess profits” fied as necessary for national defens: The 
cial interests, it will defend these rich tax. Excess profits are earnings in may be amortized out of tax-free earn- S this : 
supply sources. excess of either (a) 95% of average ings over a five-year period. ontri 
This is the phase of the problem which earnings for years 1936 to 1939 inclu- (8) Profit limitations of the Vinson- capits 
is responsible for Washington’s latest sive (one deficit year may be counted Trammell Aci are suspended. would 
burst of activity on the hemisphere eco- as zero in striking this average), or Nub of the problem lies in deter- than 
nomic program (page 63). Even before (b) 8% of invested capital during the mining which of the methods a corpo- merci 
the end of winter it may be necessary taxable year. In figuring invested cap- _ ration should select. Here is the way , least 
to shift from the Orient to Latin America ital, you can include 100% of your corporation M would analyze the prob : const 
for our tropical supplies. equity capital but only 50% of your lem. The corporation, with $500,000 ond 
— borrowed capital. of equity capital and $1,000,000 of ; tem 
When Another Pact Expires (3) First $5,000 of excess profits ants capital, showed deficits of . legisl 
All the world is looking forward now will be exempted from tax. $50,000 and $75,000 in 1936 and 1938 ; hank 
to Oct. 18 as the next great red letter (4) Remainder of excess profits will respectively and profits of $100,000 ego 
day in this world crisis. On that day, be subject to additional tax as follows: , and $40,000 in 1937 and 1939 re- ble 
Britain’s three-months’ pact with Japan Tar _ spectively. b- 
to close the Burma road to the Chinese Excess Profits Rate Excess-profits credit under 2 (a) 
ends. If London refuses to reopen it, Under 920,000 ....c.cccce ... 25% above would be $21,375 (95% of aver- p Get: 
Chinese resistance to Japan must end $20,000 to &50,000.......cceceee 30% age net for the four years with 1938 Be 
quickly. But if London, encouraged by $50,000 to $100,000............. 35% loss counted as zero). Under 2 (b). ns 
Washington, reopens the road to the $100,000 to $250,000.........6.45. 40% excess-profits credit would be $80,000 ‘ pass 
Chinese, it puts squarely up to Japan $250,000 to $500,000.......+.++. 45% (8% of invested capital); so it obvi- S tor 
the question of whether or not it is ready All over $500,000. .....++eeeeee 0! 0% ously would be advantageous to the ie 
to risk a fight with both Britain and (5) Corporations with normal in- company to select this latter method As } 
the United States. comes of $25,000 or less in both 1940 of computing tax. *) 
These are the conflicting forces be- and 1941 and which earn less during Strikingly unjust abnormalities re- ic] 
hind the new international developments 1940 than their “excess profits credit” lating to income or capital in individ- mil 
of the last four weeks. They mean noth- (a or b under No. 2 above) may in- ual cases are bound to develop. The ne 
ing more certain to business than that crease their 1941 credit by the differ- arbitrator in such cases will be the he 
the area of this war is spreading and ence between total credit and net in- Commissioner of Internal Revenue, rac 
that as it spreads the chances for an come. Similar procedure may be whose decisions are subject to review, ft 
early end are fading. Executives laying followed in subsequent years. at the request of the taxpayer, by the bui 
their plans for the future must keep this (6) A parent corporation owning U.S. Board of Tax Appeals. ing 
in mind. to 
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At the Packard Motor Car plant in 
Detroit last week: demolition crews 
set to work razing the factory that 
housed part of the Liberty war plane 
motor project of 1917. On this site 


History Repeats at the Packard Plant 








this week foundations will be laid for 
the construction of the first Packard 
factory assembly unit which will pro- 
duce 9,000 Rolls Royce airplane mo- 
tors for Britain and the U.S. 





tax law will permit him to deduct an 








umortization allowance from his tax re- 
turns equal to the annual reimbursement 
from the government. 

The outstanding advantage claimed for 
this scheme is that it will enable the 
ontractor readily to obtain construction 





capital at lower rates of interest than 
would be available from the RFC or 
than prevail on the usual type of com- 





mercial loan. Banks are ready to loan at 
least $3,000,000,000 for emergency plant 
construction, according to a test survey 
onducted by the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. Such loans will be facilitated by new 


A i aa i al a i i se 


egislation which permits assignment to 
wanks of the plant-construction contracts 
negotiated with the government. Bank- 


St ss eaten 


able contracts will also be available to 


: sub-contractors on defense orders. 
; 
| Gets Option to Buy Plant 
Because the government pays for such 
construction, title to the property will 
, pass to the government but the contrac- 
§ tor is given a dominant option to buy 


the plant at actual cost less depreciation. 
\s previously reported (BW—Sept28°'40, 
>), the annual depreciation rates set in 
such contracts will average about 5% on 
uuildings, 12° on heavy machinery and 
0% on portable machinery. Thus, at 
the close of the five-year period, a con- 
tractor will be able to obtain ownership 
of the plant by paying about 75% of the 
building cost and 40% of the heavy tool- 
ing cost. (No value whatever is assigned 
to the light machinery, for it is antici- 








pated that in the hands of quickly trained 
mechanics, it will be pretty well shot.) 
If the contractor refuses to buy at cost- 
less-depreciation, the option shifts, but 
he still retains a right to buy or lease 
the plant at a negotiated price. 


Curb on Government 


The clear intent of this plan is never 
to permit the government to use this 
capacity for commercial purposes. At 
the same time, the plan is designed to 
answer criticism that war contractors are 
to be given something for nothing. De 
fense Commission officials point out that 
the biggest squawk would come from a 


contractor’s competitors who would not 
get the useful value left in a war plant 


The bankable contract plan evolved 
from a suggestion first advanced by Wil- 


liam C. Potter, chairman of Guaranty 
Trust Co., New York. Others who par- 
ticipated in whipping it into shape were 
Broderick Haskell, vice president of 
Guaranty Trust; Floyd B. Odlum of the 


Atlas Corp.; Donald Nelson, Coordina- 


tor of Procurement; and Leon Henderson, 
Defense Commission. 


When a contractor on defense orders 


pays for the entire cost of any plant ex- 
pansion, it will remain in his possession, 
according to the Defense Commission. All 
strings by which the Treasury sought to 
require that he obtain the government's 
permission before altering or disposing 
of the property have apparently been 
cut. As finally compromised, the tax law 
permits the contractor to take 20% de- 





h vear for five vears 


preciation ear 
plant built subsequent to June 10 

defense purposes. With respect to em 
gency capacity for which the contract 


will be paid or substantially reimbursed 


directly or indirectly, by the government 
for all or part of the cost, the contract 

will ir allowed rapa amortization on 
certification by the Defense Commission 
and either the War or Navy Departments 
that the contract contains provisions ace 
quately protecting the public interest 


with respect to the future use or dispx 

tion of the emergency capacity. The new 
law defines “indirect reimbursement” as 
that part of the price which is recognized 
by the contract as a return of cost of the 
facility greater than normal exhaustion 
wear, and tear, in so far as return of 
cost is used as a factor im fixing the price 


of the goods to the government. 


Superiority in Oil 
California executives tell the 

public what industry can do in 

defending United States. 


A “REPORT TO THE PUBLIC” on. the 
position and potentialities of the oil in 
dustry, especially in national defense, was 
launched by California oil executives this 
week in the first of a series of advertise 
ments which will appear in the state 
900 newspapers 

Initial copy features “How to Avoid 
War” and emphasizes claims calculated 
to arrest public attention. Samples: (1) 
The oil industry is equipped to make 
2,000,000 gal. of 100-octane gasoline 
daily, a feat no other nation can perform 


and can fuel five times the number of 


military planes now in service; (2) with 
the fuel, a plane can fly 30° faster and 
farther in the United States than in 
Europe, can carry 20°, to SO more 
bombs, climb above anti-aircraft fire 25 

quicker, and its engines will last almost 
twice as long: (3) the nation’s refineries 


can expand present production five times 


to supply 50.000 planes (4) im the last 
war an army division needed 4,000 hop 
while today it needs 187,000 hop. and no 
other country can even begin to support 


such equipment on its own oil resources 
(5) the industry is prepared to supply 
synthetic rubber, toluene for explosives 
grain alcohol, sulphuric acids, and other 
war materials 

The California companies jointly finan 
ing the advertising have set ipa bureau 
in Los Angeles to check results. The Los 
Angeles office of Lord & Thomas, adver 
tising agency, is handling the copy 

It is figured that a regional campaign 
has certain advantages in the West. Na 
tionally, oil is just “one of those things,” 
competing for public interest in older 
industrial sections with other large war 
efforts. In the West, nearly everyone 
comes close to the oil industry every day 
either as producer, refiner, or distributor. 
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Port Job for Richmond 


Deepwater Terminal to be 
dedicated next week rounding out 
James River improvement. 


First river of this continent to be ex 
ploited commercially by English-speak- 
ing people was the James. As Virginia 
grew, so grew the river in importance 
When a colonial town sprang up where 
Colonel William Evelyn Byrd had a 
warehouse, about 118 miles up the James 
from the sea, it was named Richmond 
because its location was so like that of 
England's Richmond on the Thames 

Accessible from the sea in sailing days, 
and by riverboats and smaller ocean 
craft when navigation turned to steam, 
Richmond has always been a port to be 
reckoned with. The James River and 
Richmond harbor, however, have not 
always been what the city’s business 
men thought they ought to be. Next 
week a new chapter opens 

Built at a cost of $2,500,000, Rich- 
mond’s new Deepwater Terminal will be 
dedicated Oct. 16. Participating in the 
ceremonies will be the Atlantic Deeper 
Waterways Association, which opens a 
three-day convention in Richmond on 
Oct. 14. The association (headed by 
J. Hampton Moore, former Philadelphia 
mayor) is made up of business men in- 
terested in river and harbor development. 


Washington Gives a Hand 


The Richmond terminal is the last 
item in a James River improvement pro- 
gram costing in all more than $6,000,000 
The turning basin at the terminal will 
accommodate ships up to 650 ft. in 
length, and there is now a 25-ft. channel 
from it to the sea. Officials say that the 
new depth enables 90° of all commercial 
vessels afloat to use the port 

Joint efforts of Richmond and the fed 
eral government made possible the new 
channel. In 1931 the War Department 






































































Ready for business—Richmond’s new Deepwater Terminal. One potential 


customer—the big du Pont plant nearby (in the background). 


completed deepening of the river between 
Newport News, at the mouth, and City 
Point, 72 miles upstream. Then Rich- 
mond acquired and transferred to the 
government the rights of way for three 
cut-off canals above City Point. By 1937 
the last of the cut-offs had been finished, 
shortening the distance between Rich- 
mond and City Point by 10.8 miles. 

The new Deepwater Terminal is 3.8 
miles downriver from the Richmond cor- 
poration line, and is connected with the 
city by a 12-ft. state highway. The ter- 
minal is 104 miles from the sea, and 87 
miles from Hampton Roads. 

Exclusive of grading, drainage, state 
highway, and the price of the land, the 
terminal is costing $1,750,000, of which 
PWA 45% 


Features include a concrete wharf wall 


Richmond is paying 55%, 


1,250 ft. long, two fireproof warehouses 
with about five acres of roofed storage 
space, eight miles of rail trackage, a 
large electric crane, and two diesel-elec- 
tric switching engines. The enterprise 
will be privately operated, under lease, 
by Richmond Waterfront Terminals, Inc. 

The James River program has already 




















An electric crane will unload ships at Richmond's Deepwater Terminal. 


proved itself in increased commerce. In 
1934 total tonnage on the river was 
1,873,471. Slumping in 1935, it pas 
the two-million mark in 1936 and has 
since gained steadily. Last year it was 
2,820,168 tons. Richmond officials have 
figures to show that their harbor han 
more than half of all James River t 
nage, and about 70% of the river's c 
merce by value. 

Among the chief commodities mov: 
through Richmond’s port facilities 
sugar, petroleum products, bricks, sa 
and gravel, fertilizer, scrap iron, st 
billets, forest products, canned foods, ar 
munition, 


sulphuric acid, agricultura 


products, tobacco, and paper. 


Hurricane Timber Deal 


Forest Service reports con- 
tract with Eastern Pine Sales. 
New England trade relieved. 


AFTER FALSE STARTS and setbacks, t! 
federal government hopes it has found 
sale for the lumber salvaged from Ne 
England’s tropical hurricane in Septen 
ber, 1988 (BW—Dec9’39,p24). On Sept 
26, the Forest Service announced closu 
of a contract for 425,000,000 board feet 


‘Buyer is the Eastern Pine Sales Corp 


Chicago, formed to handle the deal. 

The first spectacular “sale” fell throug 
early this vear after it had been widely 
ballyhooed by the government's North 
eastern Timber Salvage Administratior 
It is understood that final points of the 
contract are yet to be settled but the fact 
that the authorities would be cautious for 
fear of another slip-up is taken to meat 
that the transaction is all set 

Presidert of Eastern Pine Sales is 
Harry Joseph, known in Chicago poli 
tics. Vice-president and sales manager is 
David M. Osborne, of Boston. The lum 
ber is rough-sawn. Mr. Osborne will 
direct the finishing which will be done in 
mills near the storage points or in special 


plants that may be constructed. The con- 
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THESE OFFICE SAVINGS 
WERE ADDED TO PROFITS 


A store in Ohio reduced sales audit cost 20% 
with Burroughs Electric Duplex Calculators 
which provide group totals and a grand total 
in one handling of the figures. 


A New England manufacturer saved $125 a 
month in the cost of keeping payroll records by 
installing a new Burroughs that writes several 
related records in one operation. 


In buying 754 Burroughs calculators, a Mid- 
west concern saved $118,462.88 because the 
Burroughs range of calculators is so complete 
that the exact style and size required for each 
desk could be purchased —without overbuying. 





“In the factory we cut costs with better methods and more 
modern machinery; now let’s further add to our profits by 
doing the same thing in the office.”’ 


Profits which lie undiscovered in the office can be fully as tangible as any 
that are gained by modernizing the factory—especially in view of the new 
time-saving features provided by today’s Burroughs machines which save so 
much time, effort and money in the handling of office records. These new 
machines and features offer surprising new possibilities for reducing office 


costs, as well as for meeting today’s changing conditions. 


The first step toward availing yourself of these “undiscovered profits” is 
to consult with your local Burroughs representative. He can tell you what 
today’s Burroughs machines, features and methods can do for you, and save 


for you, in your office. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY « DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


jodays Burroughs 


DOES THE WORK IN LESS TIME—WITH LESS EFFORT—AT LESS COST 


RIGHT IN OUR OFFICE” 
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tract provides that 33,000,000 ft. are to 
be taken the first year, 120,000,000 each 
year thereafter, the contract to run for 
$} years. The price will be adjusted to 
the actual market every 90 days, assuring 
fair return. Present 
market value of the lumber is estimated 
at $8,000,000 to $10,000,000, considerably 
than the amount advanced to the 
Salvage Administratien by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. for payments to 


the government a 


less 


owners and for expenses. 

In announcing the sale contract, the 
Forest Service tells why this lumber could 
not have been used for Army canton- 
ments or other defense building. Main 
reasons against this were the unfinished 
condition of the material, gaps in grades 
and sizes, inability to meet the rigid 
standards of defense agencies. The |um- 
ber will be suitable for such government 
demand after it has been properly fin- 
ished and graded. 

If the government is glad to get this 


lumber problem settled, the New Eng- 
land lumber trade is similarly relieved. 
Threat of this surplus to the market has 
caused recurring jitters. Yankee dealers 
are thankful that provisions call for the 
orderly sale of the salvage footage over 
a term of years and that prices will be 
periodically adjusted to the trade’s quota- 
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tions. Wholesalers aren’t parti 
happy over the new competition b 
console themselves with a promisi: 
rent demand. 

Remaining in the government 
are some 200,000,000 ft: of logs in 
storage. This is not involved in the 


ent Eastern Pine Sales deal. 


Housing Scrap Is Shaking Down 


Defense shelter problem will be handled |}, 
private enterprise to limit of its ability if Lanham bill 


becomes law as expected. 


CONGRESSIONAL enemies of the U. S. 
Housing Authority, abetted by private 
real estate and building interests, effec- 
tively scotched its hopes that the defense 
program offered an opportunity for build- 





Sun-Heated House 


NEWEST THREAT to domestic fuel is 
the one-story “solar 
house” designed by Chicago Archi- 
tect George Fred Keck for Howard 
M. Sloan, real estate dealer. Sloan 
built it for his own home in suburban 
Glen View at a cost of $22,000 in- 
cluding an acre of ground, plans to 


eight-room 


build nine more for sale next sum- 
mer on adjacent sites. Keck has 
been using more and more plate glass 
on south elevations ever since his all- 
glass experimental house at the Chi- 
cago World’s Fair proved oppres- 
sively hot on 
with 


sunny winter days 


outdoor temperatures below 
zero. In his residences, he uses warm- 


air gas-fired heating to supplement 


noon last week, shows that noon sun- 
light 





the sun’s efforts, but claims for sun 
heat a spring-day quality he has yet 
to reproduce otherwise. 

Keck’s figures show that the more 
glass he uses on the south side of a 
residence, the lower the heating cost. 
In the Glen View house he has gone 
the whole hog. The south elevation 
is over 100 ft. long and is almost all 
of plate glass. Thus it utilizes solar 
heat to the fullest extent. 

To avoid summer heat absorption 
through the windows, the eave pro- 
calculated to the 
glass during months when the sun is 
high. 


jection is shade 
This photograph, made one 


is beginning to shine in. 








Real estate groups relax. 


ing housing on a grand national « 
(BW—Sept14'40,p20). Ever since, 
squawks have come from real estat 
contractors, and chambers of commer 
Their leaders rely upon the Lanham } 
and were quite confident this week 
the measure headed for final cong 
sional action. 

The bill appropriates $150,000,000 
addition to $100,000,000 that the Pr: 
dent already has—to build governm« 
housing where private industry can 
or will not undertake the housing 
Confidence of such bodies as the National 
Real Estate Boards 
based on the federal body entrusted 
the Lanham bill with the housing 
Little-publicized Public Buildings Adm 
istration (formerly the Treasury bur 
that built postoffices) is still headed by 
 & +4 


expert. 


Association of 


Reynolds, old-time construction 


PBA of its 
tive assignment that last week prominent 
residential 
centers 


So sure was the prospec- 
builders in 
PBA questionnaires to 
qualify themselves for contracts to build 
government-owned housing. 


defense-industry 


received 


Trust in “Traffic Cop” 

Another reason for realtors’ failure to 
beat their breasts is their trust in the 
good sense of Defense Housing Coordina- 
tor Charles F. Palmer and their faith 
that the President has given him explicit 
‘authority as traffic cop over all federal 
belief is that 
every government agency, even the Army 
and Navy, must get Palmer’s o.k. before 
going ahead And 
Palmer’s generalize, 


housing plans. General 


with any housing. 


rule is never to 
always to survey a specific local situation 
before deciding how many houses private 
enterprisers will build, how 


many the 
government shall build well for eventual 
sale to high-wage workers, 
should be knockdown 


when the emergency passes 


how many 


tvpes to scrap 

Hence, given the Lanham bill as law, 
everybody but the USHA will be happy. 
Palmer’s and Reynolds’ programs agree 
with the 
mendation issued some weeks ago by the 
Twentieth Century Fund. It analyzed 


closely unemotional recom- 
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Four questions people ask 


about life insurance 


1. What is a dividend? 

In a mutual company such as Metropoli- 
tan, the premium paid by the policyholder 
is fixed at an amount somewhat greater 
than the company expects will be needed 
under normal conditions to pay for the cost 
of furnishing the insurance. This is a safety 
measure, in order to make sure that the 
company has on hand at all times sufficient 
funds to cover any unforeseen contingen- 
cies that may arise. 

The policyholder receives back, in the 
form of dividends, such amounts as past 
experience and present conditions indicate 
are not needed for the current cost of insur- 
ance or for the maintenance of the neces- 
sary reserve funds which assure payment 
of future policy obligations. Dividends are 
not usually available, of course, in the very 
early policy years. 

2. How are dividends arrived at? 
After premiums and interest from invest- 


ments have been credited ...after pay- 
ments to policyholders and beneficiaries, 
and expenses, have been met... after the 


reserve which is required by law to insure 
the payment of future obligations has been 
set aside... and after provision has been 
made for an extra safety fund (the maxi- 
mum of which is limited by law) ... any 
funds remaining are available for divi- 
dends. The company apportions and dis- 
tributes these funds to individual policy- 
holders in such a manner that the dividend 
on each policy represents the refund due 
on that policy for the particular year. 
3. Why do dividends sometimes fluctu- 

ate from year to year? 
When you read the answer to this question, 
you may wonder why dividends don’t fluc- 
tuate more! 

The actual cost of life insurance de- 
pends primarily on three factors: the claim 












Every day, hundreds of policyholders consult Metropolitan agents for services 
or information concerning their Metropolitan policies. Frequently the questions 
they ask have to do with dividends. 


rate among the policyholders, the interest 
earned, and the running expense of the 
company. Any material change in any of 
these factors may increase or may lower 
the actual cost of insurance. 

For instance, when a life insurance com- 
pany receives less in interest, insurance 
must cost more than it otherwise would. 
During the last ten years, there has been 
a substantial decline in interest income 
on most forms of investments available to 
life insurance companies. The savings re- 
sulting from a lower death rate and Met- 
ropolitan’s slightly lower expense rates 
(except for taxes) have not been sufficient 





| COPYRIGHT 18@40——-METROPOLITAN LiFe NBUPANCE COMPANY 
This is Number 30 in a series of advertisements designed to give the public a clearer 
understanding of how a life insurance company operates. Copies of preceding adver- 


tisement 


Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 





in this series will 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


1 MADISON AVENUB, New York, N. Y. 


be maued upon request. 


Leroy A. Lincoln, rarsipent 











to offset such reductions in interest earnings 
As a result, the amount available for 

dividends, during the period of declining 

interest rates, has been reduced 

4. In what manner may 1 use my div- 


idend? 


If you own an Ordinary life insurance pol- 
icy in Metropolitan, you may use your 
dividend in any one of four ways. 

(a) You can receive your dividend in cash. 

(6) You can apply your dividend toward 
the payment of premiums. 

(c) Except in the case of Term insurance, 
you can use your dividend to purchase 
additional paid-up life insurance. Any 
such insurance, purchased in this man- 
ner, will be added to the face amount 
which your present policy will have et 
death or upon maturity. 

(d) You can leave dividends with the Com- 
pany to accumulate interest 

It is not feasible, of course, to make all of 

the above options available for Industrial 

or Group policies. 

No matter how you elect to use your 
dividends, the final result is this: dividends 
reduce the amount you pay for your life in- 
surance to the actual cost of providing it. 

















defense housing after three months of 
intensive work by a competent group 
under the direction of hard-headed Miles 
Colean, who resigned as assistant admin- 
istrator of Federal Housing Administra- 
tion to take on this job. 

The report asserts that in the World 
War only in a few places “did the ordi- 


nary processes of supplying houses break 
down” sufficiently to require direct gov- 
ernmental operation. These were centers 
of “high concentration of war activities,” 
and even after government housing agen- 
cies had been set up, “over 90% of the 
total of 200,000 dwelling units started 
represented private operation.” 
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Moreover, the present situation 


private industry supported by 


lacking in the last war. There is ; 
eral labor shortage in construct 
manufacturing: materials of all ki 
plentiful and so are funds; there a 
is momentum behind house buildi: 
sign and capacity of builders have g 





Windowless Buildings for Moderate-Sized Companies 


Rerter 





Hirnenrro LARGELY conrinep to a few big 
companies, windowless buildings are step 
ping beyond this restricted field. Last week 
moderate-sized All-Steel Equip Co. of Au 
rora, [lL, moved into its building of this 
modern type (above, left) and found it 


good 

The A-S-E office occupies the second 
floor, contains 16,000 sq ft.. and cost S84 
1 sq. ft. complete with air conditioning. 


Phe shipping room, minus such features, 
occupies the ground floor and cost only 
S2 a sq ft Despite acoustically treated 
ceilings throughout the office floor, A-S-E 
plaved supersafe for quiet by tucking the 


accounting, transcribing, and advertising 





printing departments into walled-off rooms. 
An interesting detail of floor-space layout 
is the row of small private offices in banks 
two-deep (below, left) along one side of 
the building, each pair flanked by a cler- 
ical workroom which gives access to the 
nterior office from the general office (be 
Lighting fixtures are trough 
right), with a 


low, right) 
ty pe fluorescent (above, 
sheet-metal baffle every 12 in. to do away 
with the dazzling effect of a light source 
100 ft 

The A-S-E building was designed and 


long. 


constructed by the Austin Co., whose presi- 
dent, W. J 
the annual convention of Illuminating En- 


Austin, recently reported, at 





Hedrick-Ble 


gineering Society at Spring Lake, N 
on the 15-month operating experience 
the Austin-designed Simonds Saw windo 
less plant in Fitchburg, Mass., and on t 
year’s operating experience in the windo 
less airplane engine plant built for Gen 
Motors’ Allison division 

“Buildings of this type,” Mr Aust 
said, “guarantee low-cost performance 
the future as well as today.” He credit 
much of the success of these two venture 


to the constant “indoor weather” provice 


by modern air conditioning and fluorescent 


lighting, said workers were satisfied, cost 


were down, and both quantity and quality 


of product ion up 
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THE ECONOMY 





TRUCKS 








Big jobs are in the making for 1941. They’re 
jobs that have got to be done fast, efficiently, 
economically. Here are the 1941 Ford Trucks 
that are built to meet these present-day dimen- 
sions for dollar-saving dependability. 


9 


They “have everything.” Choice of power. 
Range of wheelbases. Wide range of body and 
chassis types. And the kind of economy that 
really counts — over-all economy. 


The 95-hp Ford V-8 engine has an extra 
margin of horsepower not offered in any other 
low-price truck, and sells at several hundred 
dollars less than any other truck with equal 
horsepower rating. The 95-hp engine is teamed 
up with the famous Ford 85-hp engine that has 
proved its dependability and economy in billions 
of miles of payload performance. 


There’s new styling and there are many new 


FOR °41 PUT A FORD TO WORK! 








improvements and refinements. Above all, there 
is the down-to-earth quality and economy that 
have made Ford V-8 a symbol of dollar-saving 
performance in nearly every kind of hauling and 
delivery work. 


See the Ford V-8 Truck at your Ford dealer's. 
Put one to work on your job and test it your own 
way. Prove to yourself that this is the unit to 
do your job, in less time, at lower cost. 


1941 FORD FEATURES 


Two V-8 engines — 95 and 85 hp *& New 4-cylinder 30-hp 
engine for maximum economy in Commercial Cars, *« and One- 
Ton Trucks *& Six wheelbases — 42 body and chassis types * 
Full-floating reer axles in all trucks — ring geor thrust plate 
*% %4-floating axle in Commercial Cars * Straddie-mounted 
driving pinion *& Big hydraulic brakes *& Two-speed axle 
es well as reinforced frame in trucks for heavy-duty service 
ere optional ot extra cost. 


Ford Motor Company, builders of Ford V-8 and Mercury Cars, 
Ford Trucks, Commercial Cars, Station Wagons and Transit Buses 











158” Stoke 


Dual wheels and tires 
at extra cost 


112” Pick-Up 





134” Tractor with Semi-troiler 
Dual wheels and tires at extra cost 


112” Sedan Delivery 
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Cotton Concrete Sh ingles 
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Coron FABRIC and concrete are the basic materials of the a shingled surface which 


stripped off, leaving feels like 
compressed rubber. The inventor of the new process was a 


new shingles which are being put on a house for the first 
Columbus, Miss., cotton planter, J. Harris Hardy, who has 


time in Jackson, Miss. Roofers manufacture the shingles on 


nailed wet to the roof—felt 


After a 





the building site (right) by first placing a cement mix in a 
form lined with impervious wax paper. This form is then 
shaken on a vibrating table to remove air bubbles and the 
cotton fabric is embedded in the concrete under hand pres of 
sure. A felt base is sealed over the mixture and the form is 
base down, wax 


“curing period” of about 28 days, the paper is 


Accelerated 


paper up 


organized the Cotton Concrete Construction Co. in ordet 
to market the product. He was assisted in research work 
hy the New Uses Division of the United States Department 
Agriculture and 
weather 
land, carried the shingles to the equivalent of a hundred 
vears with no signs of failure. 


the Portland Cement Association 


tests, which were given by Port 








improved; there is emphasis on the neces- 
sary low-cost types 

But industry must watch its step. For 
shelter “in defense industries must par- 
allel, and not lag behind, expansion” of 


industry. 


Higher-Type Housing Required 
The report sees the problem as one not 
of a different sort of population but of 
a shift of location for the same people 
If the U.S. has had to guarantee mort- 
gages to stimulate private financing, it 
But there will 
be an improvement in the economic sta- 


must continue to do so. 


tus of the population shifted (because of 
lucrative defense jobs). Hence demand 
will be for better housing than that for 
the depressed-income class on which offi- 
cial interest now centers 

A tentative estimate of 200,000 hous- 
ing units needed for defense is ventured. 
Industry is advised to rush through all 
construction planned so that a large stock 
of houses will be ready before greater 
competition for men, materials, transpor- 
tation, and finance makes itself felt—at 
least six months. Probably four or five 
vears will be required to satisfy the need 
for military security. Thereafter we may 
find ourselves in a long period of arms 
maintenance. 

Present need is for the government to 


announce defense plans at once so that 
builders can measure the task and then 
get started. The government will direct 
operations wherever private industry is 
unable to function; it should offer induce- 
ments to private operations and locate 
defense activities so as to avoid risks too 
Extent of re- 
liance on private industry will depend 


great for private capital. 


largely on the extent to which we may: 
(1) prevent heavy concentrations of in- 
dustrial activity; (2) keep down migra- 
tion of labor; (3) 
tivity with existing dwellings and build- 
ing capacity; (4) known 
before crises develop; (5) adapt the in- 


balance defense ac- 


make needs 
dustry to suddenly increased and special- 


ized demands 


Tenants Too “Rich” 


CHA ousts 652 families, 
but real estate men step in with 
their own housing project. 


SEVERAL HUNDRED tenant families in 
Chicago have to move because their rent 
is being lowered, and they are pretty 
sore about it. Last week their protest 
grew loud. 

The offending landlord is the Chicago 
Housing Authority, which has ordered 


652 families to clear out because th: 
have become too prosperous to live 

the Julia Lathrop, Jane Addams, a: 
Trumbull Park projects. The rule is tha 
a family’s income must not be more tha 
five times its annual CHA rental. Las 
spring CHA cut rents, and that, rath 
than any skyrocketing of incomes, ex 
plains why most of the families con 
cerned have to vacate. Last week CHA 
was forced to defend this rule by a S 

perior Court which allowed the authorit: 
one week in which to answer a motior 


,for a temporary injunction to halt th 


evictions. 


“Now They're Sending Us Back” 


Spokesman for one school of tenant 
thought is Frank Cara, who was quoted 
Tribune: “They took 
us out of the slums and now they're 


in the Chicago 


sending us back.” The complaint is that 
the evicted won't be able to find quar 
ters at all comparable within the same 
rent brackets. Mr. Cara, for instance, 
figures he have to 
month for something as good as he has 
been getting for $24. 

Alert to the situation, a 
Chicago real estate men began to lay 
might 


would pay $50 a 


number of 


plans last spring whereby they 
turn CHA competition to their own ad- 


vantage. They announced the biggest 
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)U. S. Government Survey answers 4 of advertising’s 
Hlivest questions to show for the first time the huge 
opportunity in the Agricultural Market! 


1, Today, the total retail purchases of rural families are 
twice as great as retail sales in rural* places! 


2. Today’s average rural family has as much money to spend 
as the average urban family! 


3, Today’s average rural family has even greater savings than 
the average urban family! 


4, Today’s average upper-half rural family is an even bigger, 
more important prospect for advertised mer- 
chandise than the average upper-half urban 
family! 


“The term “rural” in this study refers toa towns under 
2.00 population and adjacent farme 


N' ) market in all history has ever been so definitely 
4%‘ ripe for profitable selling as the upper-half of the 
rural field is today. In no other market has there ever 
been the concentration of such vast buying power . . . 
still undersold . . . and available to advertising through a 
single magazine. 
That magazine is Country Gentleman. We support 
r claim of market dominance with two uncontro- 
ertible facts. First, our 2,000,000 circulation is among 
milies whose income and standards of living prove 
m to be definitely upper-half. Second, Country 
tleman has an influence with its readers that is 
jue in publishing history. What other magazine can 
st a hundred years of successful leadership of a 
ip like the people of American Agriculture? 
Vhen one publication has the power to move a 
hty market so obviously ready to buy, we believe 
market and that magazine represent 1941's out- 
standing advertising opportunity! 
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COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 


AGRICULTURES TOP TWO MILLION 
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— 
It will pay you to see NEW FACTS THAT MAY WELL CHANGE YOUR WHOLE 


SALES PICTURE, Country Gentleman's analysis of the United States Consumer Pur 


chase Survey. When our representative calls, let him «how you this important «tad, 
















or write Country Gentleman Advertising Department, Philadelphia, Pa.. for « copy 
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ANY BOY 


can make a motor 














e For a thing so important to 
modern life, an electric motor is an 
amazingly simple device. Just a few 
pieces of steel, iron and copper, 
wound with coils of wire. Any 
bright boy can follow instructions, 
and make one that will run.* 


e Yet the most romantic story 
ever told could be written about the 
electric motor. It runs practically 
every mechanical device inuse today. 
It turns the wheels of industry. It 
carries people to work from the 
suburbs to the topmost floors of tall 
buildings. It changes housekeeping 
from dreaded drudgery to delight- 
ful adventure. Our daily lives and 
livelihoods depend—more than we 
realize—upon the smooth, effortless 
spin of a thousand electric motors. 


¢ In fact, electric motors are so 
common nowadays that we accept 
them as our primitive ancestors ac- 


——— 





cepted air, water and fire. We flick 
a switch—and an automatic razor 
zips off our whiskers. We push a 
button—and our automobile motor 
starts. A faucet turns—and a far- 
away pump delivers water. A vacu- 
um cleaner cleans, an electric fan 
cools, an adding machine adds, a 
phonograph plays—and it's all au- 
tomatic, as far as most of us are 
concerned. 


e We have been making electric 
motors for a great many years—in 
fact we’ve made millions and mil- 
lions of them. Naturally, we have 
improved their design and construc- 
tion considerably since 1886. We 
can remember when we thought a 
\%-horsepower motor, which took 
up more than a cubic foot of room, 
was a pretty commendable achieve- 
ment. Now we can pack the same 
horsepower into a third of the space, 
sell it for less, and save the user a 
big dividend in operating cost. 


e But after all, it’s fitting the 
motor to the job that really counts. 
A \%-horsepower motor and a 10- 
horsepower job just can’t be com- 
bined. Neither can an oil rig and a 
motor designed for an air condi- 
tioning system. That is why West- 
inghouse offers stock motors in 
thousands of types, sizes and rat- 
ings. And if none of these is exactly 
what is needed, a special model will 
be built to order. 


e The electric motor is “bread 
and butter” to us—and to almost 
everyone else. The more we learn 
about the jobs it can do, the more 
we can add to its usefulness. Mean- 
while, we keep right on with the 
testing, experimenting and improv- 
ing that have helped to make the 
electric motor the unsung hero of 
American progress. 


* Maybe you know a bright boy who would like to have us send him a little book telling how he 
can make a toy motor that will run. Just write Westinghouse, 306 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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privately-financed residential 
the city has seen for some 
650 single homes on 42-{ 
This private project is being 
CHA’s 


being 


door to 


The 


most next 


Park unit. land 


long-vacant industrial tract, 
Van Sweringen-owned. 

\ group headed by James J 
bought the land and had 


as residential, with a two-block 
district, a public school site, ar 
acre playground, to meet Fede: 
ing Administration standards. 1 
owners worked out plans for s 
houses of four and five rooms wit 
to sell for $4,800 with all pu 
provements in and paid for. Tern 
FHA-insured 25-year mortgages 
$500 down and $33 monthly pay 
This is only $5 a month above t 
Trumbull Park H 


average monthly rental, and n 


licly-financed 


fine selling point to use on the 

The developers say the reason ¢ 
Gardens homes can be sold so Jo 
be found in 


factory dimensioning of materials 


economies in buy 


delivering full carloads direct to t 
—factors made possible by build 
able blocks of houses at 
houses are of identical dimensions 
there are four different front ele, 


and several variations in internal a 


one tin \ 





Extra Service 








The Knoxville Transit Lines, a } 
vate utility in Knoxville, Tenn., a: 
to a lot of expense to render a pu! 
service by allowing letters to 

mailed on any of its 29 street cars 
44 buses. Anyone can mail a let 
by standing at a street corner, hail 
a bus or street car, and dropping t 
letter in a slot in the side of the « 
when it stops. Mail is collected fr 
each car or bus as it passes a cent) 


point in the business district. 
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cond floor. The buyer can finish 
lis spare time. 

wiv the syndicate has under roof 

ts first block of houses in Calumet 

inns. involving an investment of 

ler $100,000 of its own money. 
20 houses, 12 had already been 








eral to buvers forced to leave the 





ental project down the street. 





But the developers are not confining 





forts to government tenants. Good 





their ¢ 
housing is scarce in the South Chicago 
trict. where their project is situated. 





Managers of the heavy industries there 
ready concerned about where addi 
ional vorkers will live. Consequently 
enterprise is getting hearty sales 







peration—but no capital—from the 





» neighboring plants, including some 
help in talking with prospective pur- 
rs even during working hours. The 





oe ow 






initial buyers carries men em- 





loved at Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
Wisconsin Steel Co., Inland Steel Co., 
= (Commonwealth Edison Co., and South 


Chicago Coal & Dock Co. 







Bureau Improves Service 
{rTER ALMOST A YEAR of study, which 
luded the sending of several thousand 





a 





areal 


mestionnaires and a series of conferences 
vith business-paper editors, the Com- 
merce Department’s Bureau of Foreign 





ind Domestic Commerce announced last 
veek a new publication program. The 
program is designed to reduce the num- 





er of publications, to style them more 





lefinitely for business executives, to issue 





S them more promptly, and generally to 





make the bureau’s facilities more readily 





ivailable to trade papers and trade 





} associations. 





In the past the bureau has published 





more than 500 reports, including 35 peri- 





odicals, annually. Under the new setup, 





there will be only four periodicals, con- 
taining all of the material previously 






the reports consolidated into three loose- 





leaf reference services. 





The bureau has announced willingness: 





1) to offer any of its periodicals or 





services on an exchange basis; (2) to 





prepare special tailor-made articles for 





individual publications which do not have 





a Washington representative. 






Retailers’ Committee 


Iv A RECENT fast report of the results of 
a conference of retailers with Miss Har- 
riet Elliott, Consumer Adviser on the 
National Defense Advisory Commission 
BW—Sep?"40,p24), a roster of the re- 









tailers’ committee appointed to cooperate 





with Miss Elliott miscalled two names. 
As corrected, these are J. Hudson Huf- 
fard, president of the National Retail 
Furniture Association, and Bruce Mac- 







leish, vice-president of Carson Pirie 
scott & Co., Chicago. 








wo large rooms are left unfinished | 


ncluded in the 35, with the remainder of | 


Concrete home of Robert A. Tietze, Riverside, Conn. 
Pheips Barnum, architect, Jander & Forgione, Inc, builder 





“Jerry” homes breed jerry-mortgages ... 


Protect your loan with 
sound workmanship and firesafe 


CONCRETE 


When house construction is flimsy, the mortgage may be 
flimsy, too, for the home owner's budget can easily be 
wrecked by unexpected repair bills. Then his payments 
stop and all concerned suffer. 

There is an economical way to insure lasting beauty and 
strength in the homes you build or finance. Specify concrete 
throughout. 


It is Low Annual Cost that Counts 


The first cost of concrete is little cz no more than for non- 
firesafe construction. Homes with concrete walls, floors and 
foundations are firesafe, weather-resistant, termite-proof— 
qualities which make for continued low maintenance and 
high resale value. The net result is ow annual cost—a vital 
factor in long-term home financing. 


How to Get a Concrete Home: Ask a Concrete Products 
Manufacturer or Concrete Contractor—see phone book—for 
names of architects and builders experienced in concrete. 

Write for booklet, “Why People Like Concrete Homes,” 
(mailed free in the U. S. or Canada). Or ask us for further 
facts on concrete as a preferred investment for mortgage- 
lenders and home builders. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION, Dept. 100-12, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of con 


crete through scientific research and engineering field work 
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Furniture Trade Hails Happy Days 


Sales prospects created by rising payrolls focus 
attention on significant changes in the industry, due to 
geographic shifts, technical progress, and buyer habits. 


Week 


season. As 


officially 
furniture 


FURNITURE 
retail 


NATIONAL 
opens each 
dealers concluded their special sales last 
month, they were cheered not only by 
the clinking of cash registers but also by 
the prospects of larger volume ahead. 
When 
furniture 
eager customers practically stood in line 


soar, 80 do 


war, 


industrial payrolls 


sales. During the last 
for a chance to buy, though prices had 
sight. No 


about 


climbed out of wonder the 


trade is cheerful sales prospects 
now 

Over the past 10 years, dollar volume 
of furniture has decreased by about 20%. 
In 1929, sales of wood furniture totaled, 
in millions, $542: in 1938, $205; in 1937, 
$418; in 1989, an $433. But 


the number of pieces of furniture sold 


estimated 


has probably kept pace with the increase 
in population. Accordingly, the industry 
has reduced the average price of its 
units. 

Best comparative study of furniture 
prices and qualities is that of the South- 
ern Furniture Manufacturers’ 
tion. Less directly comparable on prices 
than staples such as metals and sugar, a 


suite is simply not 


Associa- 


1929 dining room 
identical with a 1989 dining room suite, 
that’s that. The 
tion, which knows its around, 
matched up furniture unit for unit in 
the low and medium-price fields. It found 
that prices per piece were in 1939 below 
1929 by 46.1%. But 1939 quality was 
much higher in value and style. Ultimate 
conclusion was that on the basis of value 
below 


and Southern associa- 


way 


for value, 1939 prices were 60% 

those of 1929. 

Machines Bring Advantages 
Better and 

machines are responsible. Furniture men 

their 

the more 


manufacturing processes 
technological 
widely 
progress in and the 
A manufacturer recently 


claim progress ap- 


proaches recognized 
metal 


tabu- 


automobiles 
trades. 
lated production advantages of modern 
machines against those of twenty vears 
ago. Typical figures showed that mould- 
ers on 12-in. posts cut labor cost from 
11.2¢ to 3.3¢ per 100 pieces. Sanders on 
short chair rails reduced cost from 25.8¢ 
to 18¢ per 100. Conveyors have replaced 
push trucks in modern plants. Lumber 


is better and less expensively dried and 
handled. Better plywoods, finishes, and 
packing methods are the rule. These nat- 
urally add up to impressive increases in 
values. 

They also add up to migration of the 
industry from North to South on a large 
scale, and to intersectional rivalry. Be- 
fore the depression, Southern plants paid 
unskilled 
cheap grades of goods for sale down by 
the tracks. In the early thirties, consumer 
purchasing power fell away and quality 
demand skidded with it. While the indus- 
try lost volume, the South gained in dol- 


low wages to labor to make 


lar and unit volume. 

Carolina and Virginia manufacturers 
took advantage of their private boom to 
buy modern mass-production machines, 


presently inched their costs down so that 
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they could sell to a higher- 
ket at their accustomed low- 
levels. Thus they gradual] 
the lion’s share of cheap 
case goods—wooden furnitur 
room and bedroom. Their 
been at the expense of the 
whose mortality has been t 
estimate is that 1929’s 2,800 
household furniture shrank 
1939—and very few of the fi 
south of the Potomac. 


Old Centers Hang On 


4 few Northern centers ho 
cago runs counter to the tre: 
was moaning about an imper 
age of skilled labor if its prod 
climbs much higher. Grand 
Rockford are still important 
furniture for the carriage tra 
politan New York and James 
centrate successfully on mer 
tween Southern and Grand R; 
With the 
payroll demand, some of the 
up-North firms may turn the 


upstarts by instal 


levels onset ol 


Southern 
newer, more efficient cost-cutt 
ment. 

Chicago has managed to 
place as a national wholesak 
two huge buildings, American |} 


Mart Merchandise Mart 


housing year-round displays; its 


and 


nual showings bring in the buvers 


Rapids is a leader in higher-~ 





Prices Hold at the 1940 Tobacco Auctions 





For a month now tobacco has been 
the big Piedmont. 
The Southeastern states grew only 
643,000,000 lb. of flue-cured leaf, the 


news in. the 


big tobacco for cigarettes. Yet, with 
European markets cut off, it was too 








much. The price outlook was gloomy. 
However. with government aid the 
this one at Winston- 
Salem brought prices a bit higher 
than 


despite the curtailed crop. 


auctions like 


1939 and farmers are satisfied 
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Switching cars in terminals and yards accounts 
for a large part of the time consumed in handling 
freight. It also accounts for about 50% 


total cost of such shipments. 


In a busy railroad yard Diesel-Electric loco- 
motives, as compared with steam switchers, will 


effect a reduction in the average time required 
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to handle cars. The ability of the Diesel- 
Electric to stay on the job from 90% to 
95% of the time, further reduces the 
number of locomotives required to do 


the work. 


Results—better service for the shipper and a 


worthwhile saving in overall cost to the railroad. 


Baldwin Diesel-Electric switching locomo- 
tives—with De La Vergne 4-cycle Diesel engines 
and Westinghouse electrical transmission— 
are manufactured for stock in 660-hp and 


1000-hp capacities. 
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higher-style merchandise. Other big mar 


kets, primarily regional, are at New 
York, Jamestown, Boston, High Point, 
San Francisco, and Los Angeles. 

Retail distribution flows about 30% 


through the department store and 70 


through the “furniture store.” which is 


really a specialized department store 
with an average of 16 different home- 
furnishing lines. Mail-order houses and 


their stores are classed as department 
stores in furniture circles, perhaps to 
bolster the retailers’ official version that 
outlets total 
But behind closed doors, well- 
informed furniture men that the 
chain-and-mail outfits keep getting more 


these are insignificant in 
volume. 


admit 


and more of the business all the while. 
sell 


classed as furniture stores, stick in gen- 


Chains which only furniture are 
eral close to cities where they can angle 


for the industrial wage-earner’s trade 


Helps Keep Up Volume 

Instalment sales have helped to main- 
tain furniture volume through the lean 
years. Nobody knows the exact propor- 
of furniture sold credit; esti- 
mates range from 75° to 90°. Twenty 
, and the 
substantial 


tion on 
vears ago this was around 25% 
typical terms called 
down payment, with monthly payments 


for a 


running out in four to six months. Most 
of the credit the 
price brackets. typical credit 
period is 12 or 18 months, and all classes 


sales were in lower- 


Today ’s 


of furniture are sold on time. 

The preponderance of instalment sales 
has the retail trade worried right now. 
Young marrieds are the industry's main- 
stay, and the trend is unquestionably 
toward requiring larger down payments 
for 
in the draft ages. What the trade wants 


and shorter credit terms customers 
least of all is an epidemic of reposses- 
sions. Repossessed furniture has to be 
resold at a stiff markdown, and the Na- 
tional Retail Furniture Association’s sur- 
vey of typical stores showed that even 
in 1939 average losses on repossessions 
1.57% in 1.18% in 
medium 1.77% in- small 
Since net profits of these stores 


were large stores, 


stores, and 
stores 
for 1939 averaged respectively 2.76%, 
3.21%, 4.72%, a sizable jump in 
repossessions could easily leave only red 
ink on the books. 


and 


Good Designing Necessary 

Since the depression, style has gained 
importance over price in retail selling, 
and even the manufacturer of a cheap 
line has to employ a competent designer. 

Contrary to a common impression, the 
habit of using fewer pieces of furniture 
to a room has not curtailed unit volume 
of furniture sales. Reason: More house- 
holds, housing smaller families, require 
in the aggregate chairs, tables, 
beds, and kitchen stools. But this same 
trend has distinctly reduced the average 
size of the pieces. Built-in furniture is 
less of a threat than it used to be, be- 


more 
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U nloader 





Pacific Coast waterfront employers, 


claiming that longshoremen’s slow- 


down tactics are increasing their 
costs, are studying this portable un- 
loader, recently installed at Long 
Beach, Calif., which will handle any 
oily or granular material. At the 
Procter & Gamble plant, it draws 
copra from ships’ holds by suction, 
blows it up a hill for a distance of 
250 ft., where it passes through au- 
tomatic scales onto a conveyor belt, 
and finally into storage rooms. The 
California Stevedore & Ballast Co. is 
unloading copra with a similar unit 
in Oakland, Calif. The manufacturer, 
the Sutorbilt Corp., Los Angeles, is 
building a third for the Adohr Milk 
Farms, Los Angeles, to unload sugar 


used in ice cream production. 





cause most home construction is in low- 
cost houses which cannot stand the cost 
of extras. And furniture which is sold in 
the bare wood for the thrifty housewife 
to paint at home is not growing in im- 
portance. It remains pretty much con- 
fined to the porch, to the kitchen, and to 
the ostentatiously simple rural living of 
the city feller who makes a dash from 
his desk to his broad acres every business 
evening at 5 o'clock. 


Labeled Bags Aid Customer 


To SAVE WASTE in paper bags where cus- 
tomers serve themselves, Safeway Stores 
of California mark capacity on the dif- 
ferent sizes, so the customer reads, “This 
size bag holds 2 pounds of tomatoes, or 
2 pounds of squash,” and, “This size bag 
holds 1 dozen small oranges, or 3 pounds 
of bananas.” 








Supers Weigh Costs 


Survey of five suc! 
sets off debate. Institute 
plans a study of its own. 





Stores 


[Uietly 







In THE WAKE of last week’s cor 
Kansas City of the Super Mar | 
tute (BW—Sep28"40,p52), th 
busy polishing a bone: How di 
ating expenses and margins of s 









kets compare with other types 





grocery stores? 





In its October issue, 


The P 


Grocer provides one answer by 







the operating statements of five 
The -advance } 


set off a wave of debat: 


supers. study 





which 





week's convention—shows extr 





ance in operating expenses fron 
to market. And it would seem to 
that supers are not operating on 







as much lower than other types of 





as has generally been thought. 






Comparing Expenses and Margins 





The biggest of the five markets » 





a California super with sales of $653 489 






had the highest operating ex 
(17.39%) and the highest ma 





sales (19.82%). The next-to-sma 

the five markets, a midwest super wi! 

sales of $310,979, had the lowest oper 

ating expenses (9.62%) and the lowest 

margin on sales (13.355%). 
Averaging the operations of a! 










markets, these are the figures: net sales 
$413,880; total 






operating = expenses 
14.30%; margin on sales, 17.05° 





profit, 2.75%. 

A previous survey by The Progr 
Grocer developed these average fig 
for 15 


stores: 







self-service cash-combinatio: 
net sales $118,497: total operat 
ing expenses, 13.2%; margin 
16.3%; and net profit, 3.1%. 

The comparison seems to indicate tha‘ 
medium-sized 
profitably 
margins as low 






On Sales 








non-service stores ¢a! 





operate with expenses an 
(or lower) than most 
supermarkets. But many leading super 
market operators say it isn’t so. They 
claim that they’d be competitively out 
of luck operating on a margin of 17-18° 
and remark that five markets are not a 
conclusive sample. 














Disagree on Loss-Leader Laws 

At last week’s convention, the talk 
was of an unpublicized institute survey 
of 500 markets. It is said to show that 
the average margin on sales of supers is 
only 12.8%, that 15% to 16% 
sidered high, and that 10% is not at all 
unusual. 

Also in the backwash of last week’s 
convention: 

Supermart operators aren’t by any 
means in 100% agreement the 
sirability of pushing loss-leader laws, 
which generally require a 6% markup on 
cost. Reason is the difficulty of checking 
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Stores 
[Uiet}y 


What is America’s 
Secret Weapon of Defense? 





ination 
operat- It isn’t secret at all 


Sales 


this great The same American Industry armored vessels of war. 


weapon of America that forms that showed the way to the The same American Industry 


te that 


such an essential and depend- 
able bulwark in the scheme of 
national defense. Most of us 


come in contact with some 
part of it during every busi- 
ness day. Countless thousands 
of us are part of it. For this 
great ““Secret’’ Weapon of De- 


fense is American Industry! 


Ss, with 


world in producing the first 
practical machine gun, the first 
submarine, the first airplane 

The same American Industry 
that in an earlier day estab- 
lished the supremacy of the 
rifled firearm, gave the world 
its first steamship, demon- 


strated the defensive value of 


its vastly increased facilities for producing ball and roller bearings 


that are now being used by the Army and Navy and Air Corps, is proud to take 


ats place alongside of the thousands of other industrial organizations that form 


America's" Secret’’ Weapon of Defense. SUS” Industries, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa 


448 


that is organized today as 
never before in its history 

that in this cra of mechanized 
wartare has become America's 
first line of defense that is 
““secret’’ because no one in all 
the world has ever been able 


to gauge the full extent of its 


productive capacity! 


* * * * * 7 * 


BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 
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up on costs (to establish selling prices 
on the chains’ private brands. Even in 
meats, there have been difficulties in en 
forcing the laws in the 21 states that 
have them on the books at the present 
time 

For example, a chain sold steaks at 
27¢ in one area when an independent 
super operator said his costs were 35¢. 
Confronted with a complaint, the chain 
explained its way of allocating costs to 
different 
which made hamburger sell for 15¢—the 


parts of the animal’s carcass 


independent was selling his for 10¢—and 
stick. 


made the story 


Air Conditioning Cuts Costs 


Fluorescent lighting and air condition- 
ing are getting a big play in supers. Air 
conditioning, aside from the obvious 
human advantages, is helpful in keeping 
vegetables and produce in better condi 
tion with less spoilage; reduces cost of 
refrigeration; saves dusting and cleaning 
of shelf goods 

Fluorescent lighting is being used not 
illumination but to 


only for general 


define departments. Coming _ lighting 


rage, however, will be cold cathode 
tubes coated with reddish ceramics for 
installation in meat display cases. Or- 


dinary fluorescent illumination makes 
the red meats appear to be an unappe- 
tizing plum colored shade. Some supers 
are even going so far as to employ red 
tubes for general illumination in meat 
departments 

Ultra violet equipment for meat de 
partments is getting wider interest. One 
operator reports that his meat depart 
ment has increased net 15° due to 
savings from mould, shrinkage, and 
slime. 

Manufacturers of fixtures are trend- 
ing toward less pretentious display cases, 
stressing the viewpoint that customers 
should see merchandise and not be aware 
of showeases. There is a noticeable lack 
of chromium and shiny metals in new 
models 

Most of the large operators are widen- 
crowds at 


ing aisles to accommodate 


peak hours. 


Rail-Taxi Pioneer 
Wuen tue Central Passenger and Trunk 
Line Associations announced (BW—Jun 


N’40.p 4) that 16 railroads had arranged 


a special low-rate taxicab service for 
their passengers arriving in 25 cities, 
\. R. Swem, general superintendent of 


the Cedar Rapids & lowa City Railway, 
began to do some figuring. His road in- 
augurated a taxi pickup and delivery 
service for its passengers in Cedar Rapids 
and Towa City as long ago as June, 1935 
His figuring showed that 33° of the 
road’s through passengers now use this 
convenience and that, with other service 
improvements, it has increased passenger 
traffic on the line. The gain since Oct. 1, 


1989 was 52°. 
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trend is toward metering and self-service is catchi) 


Spread creates new equipment sales. 


IN THE EARLY "TWENTIES nobody but pe- 


troleum technologists worried much 
about the propane and butane gases 


which escaped into the universe from re- 
fineries and natural gasoline plants. De- 
velopment of methods for liquefying and 
marketing the gases constitute a great 
advance in conservation. Last year sales 
of such “bottled gases” totaled some- 
thing like $75,000,000. 

Increases in the past few years have 
been wonderful to behold. After the 
first spectacular leaps that followed dis- 
covery of the new fuel by housewives, 
sales rocked along in step with general 
fluctuations until Philgas (Phillips Petro- 
leum Co.) cut the installation charge to 
$9.75 and and the price of gas to 12¢ per 
lb. (BW —Jul}’36,p17). Since then, with 
the $9.75 an industry standard and com- 
numerous price cuts, 


petition forcing 


liquefied petroleum has really gone to 
town. 

Last year sales totaled nearly a billion 
pounds, a 37% increase over 1988. This 
reflects higher industrial activity, wider 


use of the gases in industry 

in family income, continued s 
ulation from cities to the c¢ 
active salesmanship. This vea 
use Is maintaining its line of 
industrial consumption has s| 


under the impetus of defens 


Drive to Win Customers 


The industry's slogan of 
the gas mains” isn't strictly 
since, in its drive for new mark: 
fied gas is now used to supp 
towns through pipes from cé 
158 towns 
with this type of gas. Rang: 
populations (from 90 to 17,00 
illustrates the flexibilit 
Moreover Philgas is 


drive for supplying bottled gas 


tions. There are 


itants) 
service. 


vidual customers in towns forme 
plied by orthodox manufactured 
The manufactured gas indust: 
to a relatively slow growth of 
tions and an all-time high in ecu 
to support its claim that bottk 


— 


The Gas Pours Out of the Bolle 


Marketing of liquid gas keeps growing. P) ¢x¢y, 





Bankers Offer Three Billions for Defense 














The banks’ contribution to national 
defense was the No. 1 problem for 
P. D. Houston of Nashville (right) 
this week as he tackled his new du- 
ties as president of American Bank- 
ers Association. Congress eased the 
bankers’ task Monday by making 
defense contracts assignable as secu- 


rity for bank loans, and the banks 











announced they had 830009 
ready for industry Mr. Housti 


ceeded Robert M. Hane s 


A.B.A. presidency at last week 
vention; W. Linn Hemingway 


of St. Louis was placed in the 


succession (to become preside 


years hence) u hen he was chos 


second 2 ice-president. 
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Marketed Production 


1922 22,641 
1923 76,863 
1924 376,488 Sale 
1925 403,674 
1926 165.085 
1927 ,091,005 
1928 .522,899 
1929 .930,964 
1930 ,017,347 11,800,000 
1931 28,769,576 15,294,648 
1932 114,767 16,244,104 
1933 .931,008 16,625,588 
1934 427,000 17,681,000 
1935 .855,000 21,380,000 
1936 ,652,000 t 30,014,000 
1937 505,000 40,823,000 
.201 ,000 57,832,000 
1739 27,000,000 84,600,000 


2,600,000 
$900,000 





of Liquefied Petroleum Gas 


of liquefied petr 


leum gas confined primarily to b 


business prior to 1928 


1,500,000 
2.500000 


400 000 
1,500,000 
200,000 
. 171,686 226 6,304,242 
167.194 9,703,470 
13,987 095 8,318,425 
32,448,000 2 6,298,000 
.894,000 7.581.000 
9.471.000 


4,000,000 


,267 000 
402 ,000 2 11,280,000 
983,000 12,486,000 
128,000,000 14,400,000 








G. G. Oberfell, 2 ice-president of Phil- 
lips Petroleum Co. and one of the 
proneers in the development of lique- 


fied gas, makes this striking break- 


no threat. Present total of users of man- 
ufactured and natural gas is roughly 16,- 
800,000 compared to 14,488,000 in 1929. 

Just the 
bottled into competition with manufac- 
(Natural 
gas is generally much cheaper that bot- 
tled.) Bottled gas cost 16¢ per Ib. in 
1928. It is now down as low as 6¢ per 
lb. for quantity domestic users. A more 
common rate is 10¢. Propane at 10¢ is 
said to provide heat values equal to elec- 
tricity at between 1.5¢ and 2¢ per 
kw. hr. But proponents of propane talk 
about higher costs on electrical equip- 
ment and shorter life for its heating ele- 
ments compared to the life span on gas 
units. 


same, price cuts have brought 


tured gas in many localities. 


Equipment-Makers Favorable 


However rival fuel industries may re- 
gard bottle gas, equipment manufactur- 
ers are enthusiastic in its favor. Before 
bottle gas producers could sell their out- 
put they had to sell items for its use. 
Distributors of the gas still are an im- 
portant factor in equipment merchandis- 
ing. Practice is to sell the householder a 
gas refrigerator, range and water heater. 
This means a low price per pound for the 
for the 


pos- 


consumer, greater gas volume 
seller. 
sible and sometimes the vas dealer shaves 


sign up a 


Terms are made as Cassy as 


his price on equipment to 
fresh customer 

In the experimental stage 
of 20-lb. containers of liquid gas on a 
self-service Outlets are hardware 
stores, groceries, other retailers. The con- 
attached to a fuel line 
kitchen. Summer homes 

remote furnished the first 
market but the idea is catching on with 
farmers. 

Originally 


is the sale 
basis 
tainer is easily 


just outside the 


locations 


bottled gas was sold on a 


down of the grou th of the new “con- 
servation industry.” It dramatizes 


the sudden bottled 
gas by housekeepers and industry. 


recognition of 


toward 
truck 


charges 


weight basis. Present trend is 


(either from the supply 
or the tank) 
based on cubic footage. An example Is 
the method of Atlantic States Gas. This 
company charges the usual $9.75 installa- 
tion. It sinks a tank in the yard, 
the gas to the kitchen, meters it and bills 
the customer for it Maximum 
charge is $1.65 for 500 cu. ft. or less 
The tank provides a six-months’ supply. 
The company claims that cost to the av 


metering 


consumer's with 


pipes 


as used 


erage family for cooking, water heating, 


and gas refrigeration is about $1.47 per 
week. 

Pyrofax (Carbide and Carbon Chem- 
icals Corp.) advertises that it was bring- 
ing city gas convenience to homes beyond 
the city mains almost 20 years ago. To- 
day it has over 350 distributing stations 
In addition to the regular items of kit- 
chen Pyrofax sells radiant 
fire gas space heaters, gas-heated steam 
radiators and (shades of Welsbach!) even 
gas lights. Like other 
boosts Servel Electrolux gas refrigerators 
a natural in this field. 


equipment, 


companies, it 


which are 


10,000,000 Families Yet to Sell 


Petroleum refiners and natural gaso 
line producers offer a plentiful supply of 
liquefied gas as long as they have crude 
Many of the | 


propane and butane under their 


to run on igger companies 
market 
own names while selling distributors who 
have their own brands. 

Bottled gas is used in 800,000 homes 
for the comfort of 3,600,000 persons Of 
the 30,000,000 U.S. families, 
000,000 use gas (manufactured, natural 
or bottled) and electricity for cooking 
The remaining 13,000,000 cook with coal, 
Checking off for the 


wood, kerosene, etc 


expansion of competing services and ad- | 
ding on for the trend toward more and ° 


some 17,- | 
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BAKELITE 
EABOARD 


“Ake P SQuiss 


Anata DA FLAKO 
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BOND ~ Vaseline 
CARB Or GAO 


UNDUM 


THIS SET-UP WORKS 
FOR ALL BUSINESS! 


Here in Middlesex County trucks 
speed overnight to 22,000,000 consum- 
ers earning 26% of America’s income. 
New York (30 miles), Philadelphia 
(60) are your next door neighbors! 


Here four trunk line railways, major 
airways, arterial highways put the 
nation at your doorstep; 30 ft. chan- 
nels give you access to the seas. 


Here labor is abundant, skilled, co- 
operative. No lack of machinists, tool 
makers, die-makers, metal workers! 


And here government is cooperative, 
real estate taxes at rock bottom. 
Living conditions are ideal, fuel and 
power cheap. No personal income or 
corporate earnings tax. 


Our set-up works for others—why 
not you? Investigate! 

Telephone New 
PETER M. KROEGER 
Industrial Commissioner, Board of Free- 
holders, New Brunswick, New Jersey 


Brunswick 553 or address: 


SPECIAL 


Now priced for immediate action: eight 
municipal owned sites. Unique advantages. 
Write today. 


MIDDLESEX 
COUNTY, N. J. 


A SHORT-CUT TO 
THE PRIMARY MARKETS 
NEW YORK end PHILADELPHIA 


STRATEGICALLY ANSWERS PRODUCTION 
AND DISTRIBUTION PROBLEMS 
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better living in the country, sales esti- 
mators figure that there remain 10,000,- 
000 families that are legitimate prospects 
for bottled gas. 

Industrial consumption of liquefied 
gas passed home consumption in 1934 
and has kept well ahead ever since. Last 
year 128,000,000 gals. went to industrial 
and miscellaneous uses, against 84,600,- 
000 sold bottled at retail. Propane and 
butane find increasing employment as a 
stand-by for natural gas at industrial 
plants. Mixtures of the two are exten- 
sively used for internal combustion en- 
gines. Some other applications are in 
bakery equipment, beauty and_ barber 
shops, compressed air burners and 
torches, ceramics, cutting and welding 
torches, enameling furnaces, and labora- 


tory equipment. 


Kelvinator Sales Soar 


Company reports business 
doubled as result of policy that 
launched refrigerator price war. 


Tue Nationan Electrical Manufacturers 
Association makes public, on the basis of 
confidential reports from members, the 
unit sales of refrigerator manufacturers 
as a group. But individual companies 
are traditionally mum about their share 
of the total makes for a trade 
guessing game 

This year, much of the trade gossip 
has centered around Kelvinator, once a 
front-runner but in recent years a losing 
also-ran. Kelvinator dropped a bombshell 
into the industry in January (BW—Jan 
1.3°40,p33), when it unwrapped its 1940 
line, revealing drastic euts all 
around and a six-foot model at $119.95— 
an unheard-of price for one of the big 


which 


price 


standard brands. 


Better Than All Right 

That move precipitated the industry’s 
first fever of price-cutting. And the lower 
turn, an unques- 
refrigerator 


have been, in 
tioned factor in pushing 
sales to new all-time highs. At the half- 
vear, sales were 33°% ahead of last year, 
10° ahead of record 1987; yet, because 
prices are down, profit expectations have 


prices 


not been high. 
Question has been: How has Kelvin- 
ator, originator of all the fuss, made out? 


Rumor has been that Kelvinator was 
doing better than all right, and last 


rumor was confirmed when 
Frank R. Kelvinator’s general 
sales manager, let out that the com 
pany’s business has been about two and 
a quarter times what it was in 19389 
One estimate is that last year Kelvinator 
accounted for around 7% of the total 
sales. Figuring from that, Kelvinator is 
knocking down close to 15% of the busi- 
ness this vear. 

If these calculations are correct, Kel- 
have risen to 


week the 
Pierce, 


Vinator may once again 
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Glass Gas Station 


The unusual new Clark-Maple gas 
station in Chicago attracts a lot of 
It’s al- 


attention—day and night. 
most all glass. Four walls hang from 


Ceramic In 


the roof, which is suspended f; 


two steel towers by a system 


cables. 


There are no foundations 


cept for footings under the tou: 





be the number three factor in the indus- 
try. Certainly it is challenging the Cold- 
spot, made by Sunbeam for Sears, Roe- 
buck, for that position. Frigidaire and 
General Electric are the generally ac- 
knowledged one, two leaders. Counting 
production for others, each may make 
over 20% of all the boxes sold. Frigidaire 
makes the freezing units for Montgomery 
Ward’s growing line, and General Elec- 
tric, of course, turns out the Hotpoint 
models. Westinghouse, doing perhaps 
10% of the total business, completes the 
Big Five. 

Kelvinator’s gains this year have had 
to come out of somebody’s hide. Simi- 
larly, the new Philco, aggressively pro- 
moted this year for the first time, has 
cut into the market. But the general 
trade feeling is that the big-name manu- 
facturers have not been the prime suf- 
ferers. The reasoning is that the price 
cuts on the standard brands have mate- 
rially reduced the price differentials be- 
them and the lesser-known and 
private brands. And when you take 
away big price differences, the customer 
will choose the “name” model. 


tween 


Explaining Prices to Prospects 


A major reason for Kelvinator’s suc- 
cess this year was the fact that its 1940 
line provided more logical justification 
for price differences between models than 
ever before. Common practice of the in- 
dustry has been to offer stripped or 
nude models at loss-leader prices, then 
to lure the customer with relatively in- 
expensive trimmings into “equipped” 
models at jacked-up prices. Kelvinator’s 
new “step-up” plan was designed to en- 
able prospects to see at a glance the 
features justifying the gradual price in- 
increases. 


When startled the 


Kelvinator first 





trade with its low prices, other ma 
facturers were caught short. They 
prices to meet Kelvinator, but hadn't 


time to 
in price 


provide equally logical step 


. Next year they will. 


FTC Cites Eastman 


Challenges application of 


fair-trade 


price 


products lacking competition. 


UNDER THE VARIOUS state fair-trade laws 


which are legalized for interstate co 
merce by the Miller-Tydings amendm« 


to the 


federal antitrust laws, manufa 


turers are permitted to fix minimum 1 
sale prices for their trademarked a 
branded goods—if those products are 


free and open competition. 


That 


was given new force last week when | 


Federal 


Trade Commission announced 


complaint against Eastman Kodak ¢ 
Eastman, as everybody knows, makes 


all kind 
film for taking black and white pictures 


In the sale of ordina 


of film. 


the company has plenty of competiti 
But in the sale of its Kodachrome for t 


taking of colored motion pictures, Eas 
man has no competition at all. 
the sale 
pictures, the company has only a sing 
competitor (Dufaycolor), whose sales, a 
cording to the commission, are negligibl 


And 


of Kodachrome for colored st 


Similarly, Eastman has a near-monop 


on “magazine” 


film, both black a 


white and colored, for magazine-load 


motion- 


picture cameras. 


Scrutinizes Selling Policy 


Since February, 1938, according to the 
FTC, Eastman has had a policy of re- 


quiring 


prices, 


dealers to maintain § unifo1 


and has enforced this policy 

























maintenance to 
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, Fire Prevention Week is the annual organ- these 200 companies have aided in prevent 
u 
+ ized effort to make the nation realize that ing many fires and saving many lives. The 
ay most fires are preventable practical result of this combined effort in 
Fas preventing fires is further evidenced by a 
- You have been urged to take part in many i r AO% } 
nd aoe care reduction of 40% in the average fire in 
different kinds of ““weeks.”’ This is more than 
1 st ” mS surance rate during the last thirty years 
; ust another “week.” For the startling fact, 
sing ; 
which every citizen should remember at Your help is needed. If you . . . and all other 
Ss. a : ee 99 
| home or at work, is that three-quarters of all citizens . . . will be “fire-conscious” during 
igibl 
fires are preventable! Fire Prevention Week and every other week, 
OolmM 
I most preventable fires will be pre vented, 
ii Because of carelessness, thousands of lives 
ac and millions of dollars are lost every year. 
Year after year 200 capital stock* fire insur- 
ance companies do all they can to cut down 
1 this needless waste. Cooperating with home- 'e Si 
to the “ny ins” 


owners, fire departments, school and hos- 


of re- 
for 


pital authorities and all other public officials 


ind with business groups of every character, 








THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS 
85 John Street, New York Established 1866 


7 


FIRE PREY =) TION 
WEEK: October 6°12 


“CAPITAL STOCK COMPANY 
FIRE INSURANCE .... 


hon ata predetermined price without rick 


In addition to legal reserves, its policies are backed by 
capital and surplus funds ect aside to meet not ere 

mal claime but « the sweeping losses dur nfle 

tions and other catastrophes. Ite organizer 

are national in» ©. te evetem of operating thr h Agents 
everywhere gives prompt personal service t ; yh er 





You may know little about the many 
hinds of insurance available for your 
protection. Which of them should you 
have? Your local insurance Agent or 
Broker does know, and he's always 
glad to advice you with t oblgahon 
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entering into agreements and understand- 
ings with dealers in the 44 states having 
fair-trade laws The complaint alleges 
that the company makes it generally 
known to the trade that it will refuse to 
further sell to dealers who refuse to 
maintain the established prices. The 
commission also sets forth that Eastman 
“seeks and receives from dealers handling 
its products reports of the failure of 
other dealers handling such products to 
observe and maintain its resale prices.” 

The significant point about the com- 
plaint is that it calls Eastman to account 
for its selling practices only on those 
lines—Kodachrome and Magazine Cine- 
Kodak Film—in which it has monopoly 






BAKER TRUCK AT 
NORTH AMERICAN 
(Right) Changing and 
moving dies is a much 
faster, simpler and 
safer operation with 
this 6000 Ib. capacity 
Hy-Life Teuck with 
die- pulling winch, in 
service at the North 
American Aviation 
plant at Inglewood, 
California. 


f 


BAKER TRUCK AT WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL 
(Above) Six radial engine crankcases are handled 
easily with this Baker Low-Life Elevating Truck — 
one of 8 in service at the Wright Aeronautical 


Corporation, Paterson, N. J. 


BAKER TRUCKS step up 


production in aircraft plants 








or near-monopoly. The issue, then, 
seems to be whether such products, be- 
cause of their lack of competition, are 
eligible for price maintenance under the 
fair-trade laws. Apparently, there is no 
quibble Eastman maintaining 


prices on the lines in which it does have 


about 


strong competition. 

This isn’t the first time that FTC, 
which looks with a jaundiced eye on the 
price-maintenance acts, has brought com- 
plaint proceedings involving state fair- 
trade laws. There are several cases pend- 
ing on liquor and confectionery, in which 
abuses of the fair-trade laws are charged 

coercion of dealers and misrepresenta- 
tion of the uses of fair-trade contracts. 













To the manufacturer 
already taxing his plant 
capacity and still trying to 
increase production, Baker 
Trucks provide a ready 
answer. In Aircraft, par- 
ticularly—where plants are 
vast, parts bulky, and han- 
dling operations compli- 
cated, transportation is 
most important. The track- 
less freedom, smooth, fast 
travel, high capacity and 
recise control of Baker 
Trucks is effecting lowered 
manufacturing costs and 
increased production in 
many installations...Let us 
show you how they apply 
to your problems. 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION 0f the Baker-Raulang Company 


2164 WEST 25th STREET ” 


° . CLEVELAND, OHIO 


In Canada: Railway & Power Engineering Corporation, Ltd. 
OLDEST MANUFACTURER OF ELECTRIC VEHICLES 
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INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 
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Tax Victory for Chain 
Minnesota judges decline | 

open way for U. S. Suprem 

Court review of receipts levy. 


Six montus aco (BW 
the U. 
into chain stores by indicating ba 
handedly that it might be willing to 
consider the supposed unconstitutional! 


Mar30'40,p 
S. Supreme Court threw a s 


of graduated chain-store taxes based 
gross receipts. These the chains fear m 
than the taxes graduated according 
the number of stores in the organizati 
which have consistently been held 
stitutional since the famous decision 
1931 upholding the Indiana law. 

The occasion for the scare came wh. 
the high court was asked to rule on t 
constitutionality of a Minnesota gros 
receipts law which has been defunct sin 
1937, and which had been outlawed 
the Minnesota Supreme Court. Reaso 
for wanting to clarify the status of th: 
dead law was that sixteen chain orga: 
izations have been trying—in a cas 
brought by National Tea—to get ba 
more than $1,000,000 paid to the stat 
under the law. 

The U. S. Supreme Court didn’t pass 
on the constitutionality of the law. In 
stead, it invited the Minnesota Supreme 
Court to make clear whether it had 
voided the law for state or federal rea 
sons. The implication was clear that if 
the reasons were federal, the Suprem« 
Court would consider the law, might con 
ceivably declare it constitutional. 

But last week the Minnesota Supreme 
Court declined the invitation to clarify 
its original decision. As a_ result, the 
chains stand to get back the $1,000,000 
collected by the state. More important, 
the U. S. Supreme Court will not now 
have a chance to review the federal con- 
stitutionality of chain taxes graduated 


according to gross receipts. 


Reaching the Teacher 
Survey shows what kind of 


product promotion is likely to be 
acceptable in classrooms. 


MANY A MANUFACTURER makes a prac- 
tice of sending teachers and students edu 
cational bulletins about his products and 
their distribution. Some have been widely 
used, and some have not. Last week the 
Committee on Consumer Relations in 
Advertising, set up last January by the 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies, had ready a preliminary study 
of the factors that cause teachers to 
accept or reject educational material pre- 
pared by business. Advertisers or their 
agencies can get the study for 82, by 
writing to the committee at 420 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York 


In making the study, the committee, 
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headed by Dr. Kenneth Dameron of ! 
Ohio State University, had a group of 
xperienced teachers appraise 27 pieces 
educational material recently issued 
ty national advertisers for use in sec- 
indary schools. Chief considerations in 
deciding whether to use particular pieces 
were: 

Authority. Teachers want materials 
sacked by the authority of specialists. 
Pieces bearing the imprint of the “Edu- 
ational Department” or “Home Eco- 
omics Department” of a firm get pref- 
rence to those put out by the “Advertis- 
ing Department.” Similarly, signed pieces 
are more likely te be utilized than 
insigned. 

Informational content. The study indi- 
ates that for almost any piece some 
teachers could be found who would use 
it, but general acceptance can be counted 
ipon only when the firm is rendering a 
real service. 

Method of presentation. In preparing 
material for school use, careful attention 
should be paid to the characteristics of 
the audience. Teachers are favorably in- 
clined toward pieces that have a “text 
look.” Students like material that is 
punched to slip into notebooks. Dura- 
hility is important. 

Product advertising. The study indi- 
cates that teachers expect and do not 
object to some product advertising in 
commercially-sponsored material. But 
pieces that are top-heavy with advertis- 


ing are resented. 


Mass Opera 


Committee for Music Ap- 
preciation launches low-price op- 
era records in New York. 


Music Lovers in New York City are 
having a field day as a result of the 
grand-opera “give-away” sponsored by 
the New York Committee for Music 
Appreciation. The committee is distrib- 
uting three-, four-, and six-record con- 
densations of 12 popular grand operas, 
one a week, at the rock-bottom price of 
$1.75 a series. 

The New York committee is an off- 
shoot of the National Committee for 
Music Appreciation, which now boasts 
some 75 state and city chapters. The 
National Committee got its start when 
the Washington Star took over the pho- 
nograph record give-away scheme orig- 
inally sponsored by the New York Post 
as a circulation builder (BW—Feb24 
'$0,p51). The Star dressed up its cam- 
paign by signing up a group of promi- 
nent local educators and music patrons 
as sponsors. It wasn’t long before the 
Star’s committee outgrew Washington 
and went national. In the past 18 
months it has lent its approval to some 
20 record promotions, most of them 
supported by newspapers, a few spon- 
sored by the committee’s local chapters. | 
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JUST as ao horse can pull far mo 
thon it con corry, sot cap 
_ Used as o mechanical horse 
coupled to a Fruehouf Trailer 
the modern wagon—o truc 
easily pull three times the lo 
con corry Thus, 
unit does the wor 
horse” trucks 
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k of three “pack 

















A TRUCK-TRAILER unit is as easy to 
handle as any one of the 3 trucks it 
reploces—is far easier tohandle than 
@ single big truck of equal capacit 
The Truck-Trailer is “hinged-in-the- 
middie”, Permitting the Trailer 
wheels to cut in on turns, The turnin 
radius of the complete unit is the 
same as that of the short wheelbase 
truck which furnishes the Power 
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e@ big one copable 
me tonnage. And, 
er L upkeep, ond de. 
Preciation are considerably lower 
According to hundreds of 
can confidently ex 
ing of 30% to 60% 


Trailer unit costs 
small trucks or on: 
of hauling the sa 
in either cose, fue 


vsers, you 
Pect o net sav 












































WITH one truck you con handi 

several Fruehauf Trailers, The lend. 
carrying Trailer is quickly detach. 
able from the truck, which means that 
simply leave one or more Trail- 

_ to be loaded or unloaded and 
her aoe to work doing a full-time 
Trailers ready to be moved. B 
that this “shuttle” 


9 first one and then another of the 


usiness men in scores of industries 
System is o source of real 


savings, 
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The New York promotion is the first in 
which operas have been offered instead 
of symphonies, and the first large-scale 





program which the committee has engi- 






neered and advertised entirely on its 
own. Distribution—taken care of by 
Publishers Service Co., a subsidiary of 





the New York Post set up to handle de 
is via the 





tails of the record campaigns 
committee’s own exclusive outlets and 
dealers as R. H. Macy and _ the 
Davega sporting-goods and radio chain 
Where the dises are distributed by regu 
lar record outlets, the dealers get a com 





such 









mission of 15¢ a series 


Where the Profits Go 


The committee's chapters are incor- 








porated as non-profit organizations. All 





profits that accrue from the sale of ree 
ords (total $78,000) are 
turned over to worthy causes in the field 
are the 

(S10. 





to date, some 






of music. Sample beneficiaries 
Detroit 


914.20) 





Symphony Orchestra 


the St. 





and Louis Symphony 







Orchestra ($5,187.10). Profits from the 
New York offer are earmarked for the 
Metropolitan Opera Guild 

Like all the committee's records, the 





opera albums carry names of neither 





manufacturers nor artists. Assumption 
is that the Radio Corporation of Ameri 
ca’s manufacturing company is supplying 
the records. That company’s hallmark is 
seen in the offer of a record plaver at the 
cut rate of $4.75 along with the operas. 
But refers 
to “manufacturers,” 
that Columbia Recording Corp. has been 








the committee’s advertising 





“ hich mA mean 






cut in on the deal. 

Record 
in what 
tions may do to step up public interest 
to distrib- 





manufacturers are interested 





these low price record promo- 






in recorded music and prove 





utors that it’s possible to make money on 


The 





classical records at popular prices 







committee's activities are believed to 
have had much to do with RCA and 
Columbia’s recent price cuts on classical 
lines (BW fug2440,p4l). 





New Missouri Tax 


Missouri rornED the list of states 


which have scouted around for a means 


HAS 





of collecting taxes on merchandise or- 







dered through agents operating within 
the states but shipped direct to buyers 
by the companies outside. Prime objec- 





tive of these taxes, which have flourished 
particularly in the farm belt, is the mail 


Missouri's tax, 






ordet business which is 
fixed at 2% and is expected to bring the 
state between $500,000 and $600,000 an- 
Tuesday. 







nually, became effective last 
Fate of all such taxes probably will be 
decided at the session of the 
United States Supreme Court. The court 
the 
tax 






coming 






will constitutionality of 





pass on 






contested 





Iowa’s “use” which was 
by Sears, Roebuck and declared uncon- 
stitutional by the state’s Supreme Court 


last spring (BW—May25'40,p50). 
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Octanes on the Spot 


New tests looking toward 
rating of actual road value begun 
by Universal Oil Products Co. 





automobile engines 


Buick—last 


THREE STANDARD 


Ford, Chevrolet and month 


went into testing service in the River- 
side (Ill.) laboratories of Universal Oil 


Products Co., big petroleum research 
licensors. Hooked to an 
instruments for measuring power output 
and other aspects of performance, these 
link, 
complete the chain, to researchers’ quest 
the 


octane ratings which motor fuels deliver 


assortment of 


engines add a but by no means 


for ways to evaluate in laboratory 


these standa 


Not 


ratings are attained can the industry 


on the road. until 
a definite end to the octane-rating w 


There are six standard laboratory te 


for octane rating—four for fuel used 
automotive vehicles, two for fuel us 
in aircraft. All, including the 


method of the American Society 
Testing Materials, which is gaining w 
acceptance, employ single-evlind 
motors. Each was adopted in an effort | 
closer to act 


bring laboratory tests 


service tests. Petroleum technicians’ cor 
sensus is expressed by Dr. Gustav Eglof! 
U.O.P.’s director of research: 

“If you run a gasoline through all six 
of them, you still don’t really know wha 


you have until vou take it out and driv: 





Two Refrigerator Cars in One 





Ix THE PARLANCE of end-bunker re- 
frigerator cars, a carload of oranges 
means 462 Reason: If the 


boxes are to be kept cool, they can 


boxes 
only be stacked two-deep: stacking 
them higher would interfere with the 
circulation of cool air. 

An improvement came in 1937 
Since then more than 350 cars with 
eight icing hatches on top and eight 
bunkers in the roof have gone into 
under patents of 
Equipment Co. 


sery ice, licensed 

Standard Railway 
These cars retain uniform refrigera- 
tion though loaded to the roof, ac- 





— 
— 
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840 boxes of 


orange 


commodate oranges 
But to the 


hybrid number, and so Pacific Fruit 


trade, SH is a 
Express built a car of its own 

P. E. F.’s new 100036 is only 6 ft. 
longer than the standard end-bunker 
car, but it holds 924 boxes—a double 
carload. The load is carried in two 
compartments, separated by an in- 
sulated Each 
ment has its own pair of doors, mak- 


partition. compart- 


ing possible billings to two con- 


signees for separate unloading. It 
can be used with one compartment 


ventilated, the other refrigerated. 
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Chemical Industry includes many lines. 
which, upon first thought, seem to be unrelated 
to it. So important are these various phases of 
the Chemical Industry, however, that we are in 
daily contact with this industry in some form 
or another. 

Here again we find Brown Instruments “Shoul- 
dering Responsibility” for leaders of an industry 
where accurate measurement and control of 
temperatures, pressures, flows and liquid levels 
are major factors in the production of chemicals, 
plastics, explosives, paints. and other products 
comprising this industry. Brown Instruments 
produce facts and figures which enable engi- 
neers, operators and executives to maintain 
quality at its highest standard and costs at a 
minimum. They provide a constant checking and 


INCREASED INDUSTRIAL EFFICIENCY IS THE KEYSTONE OF PREPAREDNESS 


INSTRUMENTS 


HONEYWELL CONTROL 


BROWN 










AND MINNEAPOLIS 


control service, indispensable to management. 
Regardless of the product you manufacture, or 
process, Brown Instruments will enable you. too, 
to improve your quality and reduce production 
costs. The services of the Brown Engineer are 
available to give you unbiased counsel on the 
application of indicating, recording and con- 
trolling instruments. Call him in. There is no 
obligation. 

THE BROWN INSTRUMENT COMPANY. 
A division of Minneapolis-Honeywell Regula- 
tor Company, 4525 Wayne Ave. Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania . . . Branch and distributing offices 
in all principal cities. Toronto, Canada: 117 Peter 
Street — Amsterdam - C. Holland: Wijdesteeg 
4 — England: Wadsworth Road, Perivale, 
Middlesex — Stockholm, Sweden: Nybrokajen 7. 


Speed Up Production — Keep Costs. Down 


Chemical Industry 


Learn what Brown Instru- 

ments are doing for others 

end what they can do for 

you. Our Booklet, ‘“Instru- 

ments From the Executive 

Viewpoint” explains how 
Write for it 


SYSTEMS 
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it or fly it. This is far more expensive 
than laboratory testing. The best you 
can say for the laboratory is that after 
a refiner has developed a fuel that per- 
forms satisfactorily on the road or in the 
air, he can use indoor tests to control his 
refinery operations so that they produce 
fuel of this predetermined quality.” 
Behind the search for 
accurate 


unremitting 


more testing methods is the 
economic pressure exerted by each re- 
finer’s striving to turn out a gasoline of 
higher octane rating than his competi- 
tors. To raise octane even one point 
costs some small fraction of a cent per 
gallon. Multiply this fraction by the 25 
billion gallons of fuel gasoline produced 
last year in the U. S., and it runs into 
important money, making clear what a 
spring 


convention speaker meant last 


when he said: “The industry is in grave 


danger of specifying itself out of a 
reasonable return on refining operations.” 
Experts figure that to boost today’s oc- 
tane average of 74 up to an average of 
80 would cost $150,000,000, or 40° of 


the industry’s total 1939 earnings. 


Extra Ratings Deemed Waste 


But when Smith filling stations placard 
their regular gas at a higher than preva- 
lent octane, Refiner Jones boosts the ante 
another number or two at no price in- 
crease—or drops gallonage. What drives 
Smith’s and Jones’ technicians and treas- 
urers to drink is knowing that these ex- 
tra octane ratings are sheer waste, since 
probably 95° of the cars which put the 
expensive stuff in their tanks can derive 
from it. Most 
older engines are not built to get the 
added power and efficiency from gasoline 
usual. 


no possible advantage 


of higher octanes than are now 
Newer cars’ engines get the benefit only 


if they are kept tuned up. Says Egloff 
“There are no compensating values in 
car performance when a fuel’s octane 
rating exceeds the engine’s capacity to 
utilize. Motor fuels on the road today 
are too good for the engines that burn 
them. A few dollars a year spent on 
mechanical tune-ups will save the aver- 
age driver more than the cost, by per- 
mitting his car to use the values that the 
refiners are spending their money to put 
into his gas-tank.” 


Cheered by Several Factors 


Average octanes have been working 
upward for several years, but refiners are 
encouraged by the fact that the curve 
seems to be flattening out—a trend which 
may in time give automotive engines op- 
portunity to catch up. Also, refiners have 
been eliminating octane numbers from 
their advertising copy and _ point-of-sale 
displays, to the infinite relief of all. An- 
other idea that is cheering up the indus 
try is that the automobile makers may 
turn out just about the same engines in 
1942 models as in 1941—which is look- 
ing far into the future, but will afford a 
good reason for cutting down on octane 
competition if it occurs as hoped. Mean- 
while, the octane ceiling recommended 
last spring by an industry meeting at 
Topeka seems to be increasingly com- 
plied with in the Mid-Continent region. 

Contemplative oil men declare that all 
that has saved the industry from its 
own folly on octanes is that gas con- 
sumption has increased about 6% a year 
for each of the past three years, and so 
has the consumption per car. In _ the 
1925-1939 period, the number of cars 
on the road increased by 44%, and the 
annual gasoline consumption per passen- 


ger car rose from 502 gal. to 725 gal. 
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American Rubber Producers, Inc., 
has achieved a high degree of mech- 
anization in the handling of its guay- 
ule crop. This machine, developed 
experimentally by the company— 
trans- 


and not on the market—is 
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planting young plants from the nur- 
sery to the field. Similar experi- 
mental machines are used for plant- 
ing seed in the nursery, for topping 
nursery plants, digging them up for 


transplanting and harvesting. 
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rubber-producing sii 


Guayule, 
doesn't begin to produce for 


years. This is a field at I8 mont 


Rubber on Bushes 


Experiments with guayul: 
in California prompt drive fo: 
federal aid for strategic crop. 


RecENT HULLABALOO over rubbers) 
thetics (BW—Aug31'40,p33) has ¢ 
couraged people who have been tryi 
for nine years or so to call attention 
the rubber-producing shrub guay 
(pronounced about the way you wou 
expect) . 

Last month, in Washington, Congress 
man John Z. Anderson (Calif.) led off 
federal t 
guayule development. The only guayu 
factory in the United States is in Salinas 
Calif. In a plea to the National Defens: 
Advisory Commission for a recomme! 


campaign for support of 


dation favoring a direct government su! 
sidy, Anderson stressed, in addition 
national-defense angles, the claim that a 
guayule industry in California, Nevada 
and the Southwest would put idle land 
to work (the shrub thrives in desert-lik: 
ground), provide profitable use for land 
now growing surplus crops, and develo 
a new machinery and milling industry 
He made much of the claim that, unlik 
the development of synthetic rubbe 
from petroleum or other bases, the pri 
duction of guayule would benefit t! 


farmers 


Seeds for Italian Empire 


A $150,000 pilot 
owned by American Rubber Produce: 
Inc., a Intercontinent 
Rubber Producers, Inc., has been pr 
ducing small amounts of guayule ru! 
ber and seed on an experimental bas 
since 1931. Last week officials reveal 
that the company has been selling see 
to the Italian 
agreed to supervise planting of some 10 


plant in Salinas 


subsidiary of 


government and ha 
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es in Italy, northern Africa, and 

1 in 1941. 

| ise the guayule plant doesn’t be- 
produce for four years, \ R P.’s 

fe y crop, planted in 1931 in the 

Valley, didn’t mature until 1935, 


.F 


ental with the plummeting of | 


rubber prices to all-time lows 
Guavule costs run from 25¢ to 30¢ a 
produced at Salinas, so the pro- 
found themselves out on the end 
of a limb. Even now, with rubber about 
19. there’s a handicap of from 6¢ to 1l¢. 
Hard-headed Salinas ranchers, who 
wersuaded to try guavule as a pay 
rop 1931, have been reluctant to try 
and A.R.P. has had to grow the 
its plants on 7,000 company- 
wres, biding its time. 
nwhile, the producers have been 


. a a 5 ae Ce 
~ 


ving plant-disease problems, develop- 
hye ter-quality seeds, and trying to 


ver production costs. In all, some 677 


i s ol guavule rubber have been pro 
t Salinas. Small amounts have 
een sold commercially, the rest used for 

i ples and experimental purposes. 


Opportunity to Build Reserve 


Guavule interests, in their campaign 
direct federal subsidy, will make 
h of a recent opinion by E. G. Holt, 
chief of the leather and rubber division 
of the Department of Commerce (in 
i the department’s Rubber News Letter) 
P that “if 1,000,000 acres of guayule shrub 
ere planted at the rate of 100,000 
cres a year, and harvested at this rate, 
Pe at the end of 10 years this country would 





4 ive a large, domestic, living reserve of 
} rubber in the shrub, always accessible for 
; emergency large-scale output.” 

® At Salinas, an elaborate system of cul- 
} tivating and refining the plant—a native 
bof Mexico and Texas—has been worked 
pout. In harvesting, the plant is plowed 


up and ground under water by the pebble 
mill process used in making cement. The 
rubber content is washed free and floats 
to the top where it is skimmed off. The 
plant fibre forms a silt which sinks to 
the bottom. An acre produces enough 
plants to yield some 1,800 Ib. of rubber. 

Promoters claim that acreage sufficient 

produce 25,000 Ibs. annually may be 


wled by one man. 


Shift in Plastics 


'“Tue acromorive iuNpustry has re- 


ni 
Cm 


lv replaced the electrical industry as 
¢ largest user of plastics,” H. M. Rich- 
sardson, chief engineer of General Elec- 
tric’s plastics department, announced 
s week. “Such industries as the pack- 
aging and closure industry and the fur- 
industry are bound to absorb most 

0! the additional plastics manufactured 
e coming years.’ Other large users 

of the $100,000,000 worth of plastics 
ule annually: business machines, toilet 


BINMIS, novelties, radio, rae hinery m house- 





ippliances, aircraft, lighting 


The Equitable has removed all re 


jare paying passengers fiying 
cannot take credit for bein 


{ hazard which 
appreciably affect the risk. 

Please accept my < nevratulation 
you and all member 
effi tent and de pr ndal le for ”, 

Fait fully yours, 


OL. WeR 


Parkinson. President 


The Equitable I ife Assurance 


—=-: 
IT PAYS T0 


saves hours, days and even wee ks ot productive time, de pending Oo 







Lyuttable Life recognizes 
SAFETY IN THE AIR 


FOR THE RECORD: In 1926. the 
nmrst year of sched cad 7 i 1 Ss 
country, © S. DTAVE Sé Ss traveled in 
small, single-engine planes 

In 1940, giant 1 ti-motored altr- 
liners will carry more than two and a 
halt million men, women an hil- 


aren well over one billion passen 


ger-miles 


From the beginning, insurance 
Statisticians have continued their 


slow unbiased recording of the fig- 


ures upon which premiums are base 
When try nsurance was first 

issued to the air traveler, he paid a 

dollar tor $5000 coverage. Today, 


he pays 25 cents, the same as for a trip 


by rail 


And now that the Equitable, one 
of America’s most progressive life in- 
Surance Companies, has announced 
its new policy the tact is confirmed 
that air travel is today a common- 


place mode ot transportation 


AIR TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION 
135 S. LaSalle at., Chicago llinois 


The educational campaian is shonsored foi my 
the maser Arrime f the wited Stat and 
Canada, and Manufacturers and Suppisri to the 
dir Transpor dusts 


LLL 


AIR TRAVEL 1S NOT EXPENSIVE . .. iM many cases it costs no more than fastest first-class 


ground transportation when all expenses are considered, many times even less. And flying 








the length of the trip. 
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$1,500 Swimming Pool 


architect’s bowl de- 
Price 


Coast 
sign cuts costs drastically. 
will be higher in the East. 


NATIONAL MERCHANDISING of “mass pro- 
duction” swimming pools is about to be 
launched by a Los Angeles firm headed 
by Philip Isley, landscape architect, who 
has been experimenting with low-cost 
pools for about three years 

Ilsley’s basic idea, which he claims en- 
ables him to install the equivalent of a 
20 ft. x 40 ft., $3,500 pool for $1,500, is 
that a bowl-shaped structure eliminates 
the waste caused by digging a square 
hole in the ground and lining it with con- 
crete. From this fundamental idea he 
says he has worked out refinements al 
lowing the following savings: (1) About 
one-third less reinforcing steel is required 
by the bowl shape; (2) one-third to one- 
half less concrete is needed; (3) labor 
costs are reduced about 50° because no 
forms are used—the concrete is not 
poured but shot by an hydraulic gun and 
shaped by patterns and templates; (4) 
excavation costs are cut because the 
power shovel 


unskilled 


main digging is done by 
and the finishing touches by 
day laborers. 


Offers “Blu-Opal” Pool 


About two years ago, Ilsley bought a 
Los Angeles concern that had specialized 
in square pools, the Paddock Engineer- 


and thereby acquired a trained 
light- 
ing and other standard pool equipment 

One of Lsley’s present products is a 
“branded” pool called the “Blu-Opal,” 
20 ft. x 33 ft., bowl-shaped, 34 ft. to 84 
ft. deep, with a water capacity of 23,000 


ing Co., 
organization along with filtering, 
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Ilsley’s show window is a 21,000 sq. ft. site in Los Angeles, where t/ 


types of pools he has developed are on 


gal. Requiring about 3,960 ft. of steel, 
it is lined with Gunite concrete with a 
strength of 4,000 Ibs. per sq. in. In 
Los Angeles, the cost of filling it with 
water comes to $3.50 and, because the 
pool is equipped with a filter plant and 
recirculating apparatus, the original water 
Other “stand- 
ard” equipment includes a diving board, 


is said to last five years 


submarine light, and a flagstone walk 
around the edge. 

Because clients got tired of showing 
their pools to his prospective customers, 
Ilsley bought a 21,000-sq.ft. site at the 
corner of Ventura and Sepulveda boule- 
vards in Los Angeles as a “show win- 
On permanent display there is 
the “Blu Turquoise,” 20 ft. by 40 ft. 
($1,875) and miniatures of other pools 


dow ov 





Secret of the low cost of Philip Ilsley’s swimming pools is in their shape. By 
building a bowl-shaped pool instead of a square one, Ilsley says he can install 
the equivalent of a 20x40-ft. $3,500 pool for $1,500. 





permanent display. 


in his “line.” Visitors also see e 
new in springboards, diving to 
tration and chlorination equipn 
ing, strainers and chemicals. 1 
see a flock of bathing beauties w 
onstrate the possibilities of the 
Cost for Eastern installations 
West Co 
“Blu-Opal”, for instance, will 
This is 
drainage of both the pool and 


higher than on the 


about $2,500). becaus 
ture must be provided so that th 
and the ground beneath it will 1 
and heave. Protection will be 
a foundation of tile and ci 
the pool will be isolated from 
walks The mechanical equipn ( 
be housed. 

Ilsley will provide plans, give 
instructions to the client's contra 
for an extra fee, will send an exp 
construction foreman from Los A 
to supervise the whole job. The “b 
Opal” is built by Ilsley’s own or; 
tion in Los Angeles in about 10 
Eastern take 
Water costs also will be higher 
East because the pool must be r 
and refilled every spring. 


construction will 


Ford ‘Four’ for Trucks 
WuHiLe 


word of a new Ford 


MOTORDOM awaited de! 
. £ passeng 
which seems to have been sidetra 
the production schedule until af 


(BW—Jul2?’4 


was working \ 


turn of the year 
Ford Motor Co. 
usual quiet on a new “precisior 
four-cylinder engine for the 1941 
line. 

Specifications call for 3.187 x 
cylinders, giving 119.5 cu. in. pist 
placement and 30 hp. at 2,800 rpm. I 
contemplated for the engine is lh 
house delivery of baked goods, | 
dairy products, and other truck 
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-you can do something pos- 


Toda\ 
irive and scientific about odors. You 


can banish them! 


Dorex Odor Adsorbers operate on 
the same principle as the standard 
gas mask. Odor-filled air is drawn 
over activated coconut-shell carbon 
This carbon has the power of ad- 
sorbing odors—up to 20% of its 
weight. (The action is as sure as that 
of a sponge picking up moisture. 
And also like the sponge, this spe- 
cial carbon may be re-activated for 


re-use). 


There are standard Dorex units of 


many types—covering virtually every 
problem of air intake, exhaust or 
All 


Your requirements 


recirculation. operate on the 


an be met with standard units—at 
noderate cost. These units can be 


ntted into any existing ventilation 


or air conditioning system. Odor- 


—— 


ontrol is today an economy and a 


business asset—mnot a luxury. 


TYPICAL 


DORE X 
USERS 


American Cyanamid Company 


City of New York, 
Dept. of Public Works 


Consolidated Edison Company 
of New York, Inc. 

The Detroit Edison Company 
DuPont Film Manufacturing 
Corporation, inc. 

The Flintkote Company, Incorporated 

Merck & Co 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


Inc. 


The Procter & Gamble Company 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 
The Stouffer Corporation 
The Western Union Telegraph Company | 
Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company 


F. W. Woolworth Co. 


Z J 








NoW YOU CAN 


BANISH 


ARAN. 
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DESIGNED INSTALLATIONS 


Dorex 


Standardized 


units are available for every 


problem of air intake, exhaust or recirculation 


wit 


without other air conditioning. Their cost 


is low. Yet they have solved odor problems of many 


kinds 


A portable unit for odor elimination it 
-in four sizes, priced from $65.00 to $160.00 


arcas 


in a wide range of businesses and industries 





Pate. Pending 


THE ““ODORSORBER”’ 


smaller 


WORKS LIKE 








ODOR ADSORBERS 





PLANTS, STORES, OFFICES, 


INSTITUTIONS, 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


In conjun with air condition 


ron 


ing, Dorex nits can reduce both 
the initial equipment cost and the 
subsequent opertng cost aue to 


the tact that a certain percentage of 


the conditioned air can be 


CcOono;n 


ically and efficiently recirculated 


through the Dorex units. 


WRITE us about your odor-control 


problems. Tell us the nature of 


your business. Let us send you illus 


trated Bulletin No. 14. Our repre 
sentatives in all principal cities are 
men technically trained—tully qual 


i 


ified to analyze your 


odor problems with 


you [There is no 


cost ofr obligation 


involved in getting 





the tull facts 


DOREX DIVISION 
W. B. CONNOR ENGINEERING CORP 


li4 EAST 32 TREE? NEW YORK 
Soles Representatives in proncy 
in Canada. Arth S. Leitch Co. itd.. T , 


‘“‘ODORSORBER’”’ 


1S BEING USED 


THE 


TO REMOVE ODORS IN 


PUBLIC WASHROOMS 
HOSPITALS 
STORES 
DRESSING ROOMS 
LOUNGES 
CONFERENCE ROOMS 
LABORATORIES 


CAFES 
| COCKTAIL ROOMS 


KITCHENS 


LIVING ROOMS 


— — - 


FOR ODOR-CONTROL, AIR CONDITIONING AND VENTILATION 
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DUREZ 
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Satisfactory "4S the only n . 
¥ for the * Material fo, 
Pump made by the Gousing of this h and 
co. W 


! Ilge 
. eming Co 


A Parade of PROGRESS 
that’s a guide to PROFIT! 


Surely you have noticed the increas- 
ing use of Durez plastics for many 
widely different types of products in 
recent years. This modern material 
now is employed in articles as varied 
as the four products illustrated—all 
of which won honors in the Annual 
Modern Plastics Competition! 

Today, the possibilities of product 
improvement with Durez are tre- 
mendous. Design limitations have 
practically vanished. You have a 
wider choice of Durez molding com- 
pounds than ever. 


If you are not fully familiar with 


the versatility of Durez plastics, it 
will pay you to look into these mod- 
ern materials. For further informa- 


tion just write— 


DUREZ PLASTICS & CHEMICALS, INC. 
650 Walck Road, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


HOW DUREZ PLAS- 
TICS have helped many 
manufacturers make 
better products is told 
ina new booklet, “Tt’s 
a New Business Cus- 
tom.” It’s good reading 
—and you may find it 





valuable reading. 


DUREZ PLASTICS & CHEMICALS, INC. 


Plastics That Fit The Job 
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tions calling for extreme ec: 
up to the customer whethe 
hp. four or the 85-hp. V-8 
commercial cars, three-quart: 













ton trucks in the new line. 










Ecusta Is Expanding 


ALMOST EXACTLY two years 









Paper Corp. broke ground { 
dent-breaking $3,000,000 cig 

mill at Brevard, S.C. (BU 

38), Ecusta’s president, Hart . 
$2,000,000 addit 

mill which will double its ar 


















PDS MIS He 9) 





announces 





000-lb. production 
Until the advent of this ciga 
mill, practically all of this imp 



















of the “makings” came from | 
000,000 Ib. annually) , where 
Ecusta ma 
paper from domestically grow: 
by July 1, 1941, the date s 
full operation of the new a 





from linen 


rags 









assure cigarette manufacturers 






ers of unfailing supplies of a \ 






can product and cut dependenc 









mills of war-swept France 






Porcelain Guarantee 
Ever 


and 


SINCE synthetic organi Supe 


. 
| 
| 






\ 





enamels began to approa 








lain enamel in appearance, har 
sistance to heat and stain, man 





HO 
) 
prane 


have been increasingly hard-put t 





dealers and customers in recog 
real McCoy. Upshot is a slig 
2 x 3-in. label in black and re 
minum developed by Porcelain | 
Institute for attachment to the | 
enameled tops of Institute-appri 
ettes, kitchen cabinets, tables, ar 
fast sets, reading: “Genuine P 
Enamel, the Lifetime Finish, | 
Metal. This top is guaranteed 


; 


manufacturer to conform to the Po 









lain Enamel Institute Specificat \ 
161. Glass-hard, stainless, ru 5 
odorless, fadeless, burn-proof. To clean 





—wash with soap and water.” 







More Melamine 


IT LOOKED UNTIL last month as if Amer 






can Cyanamid had a practically 
field to itself in the production of th 
new synthetic resin, melamine (BW- 
Sep! }'40,p57) . More recently 
transpired that Reichhold Chemicais 
Inc., of Detroit, is bringing out 
mine-Formaldehyde, its own ve 
what can be made from “limest« 
and air.” The formaldehyde pa: 









from waste, wood, corn, and m 

Melamine-Formaldehyde will 
like Cyanamid’s product as an 
to urea or alkyd resins or both 










porcelain-like enamels for applica! 






metal products of many kinds. & 






temperatures range between 180 
deg. F., thar 


required for porcelain enamels. 






considerably lower 
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. = NEW PRODUCTS : 
New Low-Cost Resin 


Letter Opener-Sealer 


Ix \fORNING when the mail comes 

new Multipost Combination Let- 

Opener and Sealer will open each 
mmercial-size envelope at speeds up to 
50) minute. Later in the day, when 











\ eplies are going out, the same machine 
val envelopes at the same speeds. 
Multipost Co., Inc., 510 Centre Park, 
Rochester, N. Y., makes it for motor 
 oneration only. 
‘ 
) Super-Portable Typewriter 
j \LrHouGH equipped with a standard key- 
ward, the new Hermes “Baby” Type- 
riter weighs less than 8 lb. and is so 
tt mpact (just 24-in. high and 11-in 
F.quare) that it will fit into many brief- 
ses, It is made in Switzerland, marketed 
ere by American Bolex Co., Inc., 155 E 
n | S 44th St., New York. 
4 )Multi-Job Lift-Truck 
a S INTERCHANGEABLE ATTACHMENTS—forks, 
Pores S rams, s oops, and other loading devices 








mut M ss 

quip the “streamlined” new Model 
- LT-40 Towmotor Lift-Truck for all 
to ls of 1,000-8.000-lb. loads in facto- 
+“ s, mills, docks, warehouses, and termi 
g bs s. It is built by Towmotor Co., Cleve- 
: vith a 22 hp gasoline engine for 
; seeds to 10 m.p.h. and lifts to 11 ft. 
cations Mice Humidifier 
. 5 rep BY Lerecite Guitp, New York 
v ial designer, and built with a wal- 
hat ise to harmonize with office and 








home furnishings, the new Carrier Port 
able Humidifier operates on a “pre 
evaporative principle.” All air is moist 








ened, but free from drops and droplets, 


before a super-quiet fan circulates if 
around a room. Carrier Corp., 
N. Y., builds it to operate on only 50 


watts of current 


Svracuse, 


Blowerless Stoker 


In Decemper the Cornell Mfg. Co 
brought out the blowerless Cool-Flue 
Stoker which operated with natural 


chimney draft in home furnaces (BW 

Dec9'39, p50). Now the Standard Stoker 
Corp., New Albany, Ind., has purchased 
and renamed 
Natural draft 
but 


hand- 


all patents, redesigned it, 
it the Roto-Grate Stoker 
continues to be its 


main feature, 


major improvements include a 
shaking device on the grate which per 
to be hand fired in case 


mits the furnace 


of power failure 


Folding Office Truck 

Not oniy the 14 x 20-in. basket, but 
the frame of the new Folding Inter-Office 
Basket Folding 
Carrier St.. Okla 


Carrier, developed by 


Co., 1238 W. Main 








homa City, folds flat for storage between 


carrying jobs ranging from file papers to 
typew riters. Other models are available 


with one or two removable baskets. 





oan 


SOL 
rasa 


’ 
Filler and Extender 


VIN 


r 








for Plastics 


For Instance, Makes Better 
Phonograph Records—Stronger 
Battery Boxes—Improved 
Insulating Compounds 


VINSOL also adds to profits 
and improves products for: 


Shellac substitutes Hard pressed board 


Asphalt emulsions Adhesives 
Cement plasticizers 


mnpongnen d paper 
and grinding aids 


proc ucts 
Extenders for Laminating varnish 


phenolic resins Cold molded plastics 


> 
Paints Motor windings 


Varnishes Transformers 
Stains High voltage 


Nitrocellulose lacquer insulation 


SOME IMPORTANT 
PROPERTIES OF 
VINSOL: 


Insoluble in petroleum derivatives — Chemists 
know how unusual and important this is in 


protective coatings, plastics, and other 
products. 

Excellent electrical choracteristics — At 85°C. 
breakdown is above 20,000 volts; power 


factor ranges from 0.5% at 25°C... to 15.2% 
at 103°C; dielectric constant from 2.81% 
to 6.5%. 


Easily esterified—With glycerin, ethylene gly- 
col, diethylene glycol, etc.. Vinsol yields 


resins of value in lacquers and varnishes 


Eesily seponified—Produces emulsions of ex- 
treme stability—valuable in asphalt emul- 
sions. 


Other important properties —Dark-colored; dark 
red by transmitted light; chemically and 
physically stable; melts at aboot 115°C.; 
acid number, 93. 








FREE SAMPLE OFFER 


tell us 


how much Vinsol you r d for trial 





Seeeeeeeesy 
Naval Stores Department 
HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 
DwcompoeaTEp 
928F Market St., Wilmington, Del 
a pounds of Vinsol 

for testing. 
Send me a descriptive booklet 











D5) tneptnaetiathes naeimbtinedee 
*Reg. t 


8. Pat. Of. by Hercules PowGer Company 
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Should your 


| company | 
| advertise? 


The answer depends on 
many tacts about your prod- 
market and your 


Why not talk 


it over soon with competent 


uct, your 


competition 


advertising counsel ? 

Obviously, an agency | 
wants only successful clients 
and will advise you avainst | 
advertising if the facts point 
that way. 

On the other hand failure 
to discuss the situation may 


cost you lost sales. 





Newell- Emmett 
COMPANY 
Advertising Counsel 


40 EAST 34th ST., NEW YORK 




















Copies let- 
ters, reports, 
charts, maps, 
tracings, lay- 
outs, phote- 
graphs, clip- 
pings, decu- 
ments. 


* 
NOW you can 


get neat, accu- 
rate, facsimile photographic copies with 
the flip of a switch. Hunter Electro- 
COPYIST reproduces anything written, 
drawn, typed, photographed or printed. 
No proof-reading. Can't make a mis- 
take. No dark rooms, no focusing, no 
skill. Anyone can operae it. 

Bulletins, specifications, proposals, descriptions, 
diagrams, tracings, etc. taking hours to type or 
draw are electro-copied in a few minutes. Port- 
able models may be taken to other departments, 
er to various public buildings to copy records. 
Stationary models do multiple and large scale 
photo copying. 

et us show vou how this machine meets your 
A post card will bring a demonstrator 
at no obligation. Or ask for full 
Write today. 

HUNTER ELECTRO. 

COPYIST, INC. 

107 E. Fayette St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


HUNTER 


problems. 
to sour office, 
description by mail. 








ELECTRO- 
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Railroads Prepare 


Lines—replacing old equip- 
ment as fast as they can—believe 
they can meet any emergency. 


AMERICAN RAILROADS a month or so ago 
pledged “immediate steps” to put their 
motive power and cars in shape for “any 
probable increase in traffic’ (BW—Aug 
10°40,p24). That this not just 
momentary patriotic fervor is shown by 


Was 


the recent record. 

Freight car orders in the past two 
months (13,435 cars) were 26.7% more 
than the total for the first six 1940 
months, which in turn were 10.6% larger 
than for the similar period in 1939. In 
(August, orders were given for 65 locomo- 
tives, 7,585 freight cars, and 102 pas- 
senger cars. On September 1, some 18,456 
new freight cars and 179 locomotives 
were on order, against 8,779 freight cars 
and 94 locomotives a year ago. 

Just before the mid-year spurt, Class I 
American railroads 1,613,000 
freight cars and 40,460 locomotives, said 
to be sufficient to move traffic of well 
over 900,000 carloads weekly. Peak 
weekly loads have been 844,000 cars in 
1937; 726,000 cars in 1938; and 861,000 in 
1939. Heaviest traffic this year was 768,- 
821 the week of Aug. 31, with around 
900,000 expected to be reached during 
the customary October peak. Class I 
roads in the first eight months of 1940 
put in service 44,791 new freight cars 
and 237 locomotivés, compared with 12,- 
$81 freight cars and 166 locomotives in 
the similar 1939 period. 

If the railroads are deficient, it is in 
quality, not in quantity, for roads now 
have around 50,000 more serviceable cars 
than a year ago. However, about 86% of 
the freight cars and 95% of the locomo- 
tives are more than ten years old and 
may not be suited to fullest requirements 
of prevailing train speeds and intensive 


owned 


utilization o 


locomotive is more than doubk 
and for 
eight times that of the one-year 
| stoking, 
pressure, superheating, and 


its first 


Mechanica 


year 


f facilities 
maintenance per mile for a thre 


a 


The 


27 
-/ 


Ve 


increases 


“int 


frames” contribute to cheaper ‘ 


of 


costs 


locomotives. 


An 


in 


large percentage have been di 
though the total of this typ: 


amounts to only 


now in servi 
More thar 


ce. 


1 40% 
now in use have passed the 


1.7% 


of 


of 


the 


fre 


1 


p 


t 


normally useful life. Detail design 
ing, and lightweight materials ma 
sible by modern metal alloys 
creased by more than 20° the 
pay-load to gross-load. 


increasingly 


hav 


‘e 


been 


Passe 


air-c 


ne 


ma 


and streamlined to meet compet 
automobiles, buses, and airplanes 


Better Rails and Ties Used 


Improvement in rails and ties 
to replacements of “serviceable” | 
perior” units. Average weight of ra 
increased and chemical qualities 


steel have improved as scientific 


designing has added to capacity 


tain loads. High-pressure chemical | 


ment 
decay. 


Last year Class I railways spent #262 


makes 


tie 


“Ss 


better 


able 


; 
i¢ 


029,000 for equipment, roadwa\ 


structures, 


The government is reported reac) 
buy 2,000 special cars for moving tr 
and equipment. Since July 1, the Defens 
Commission has approved contract 


rolling-stock 


It is estimated that 
the same roads will spend about § 


manufacturers 


$25,000,000, equivalent 


13% 
manufacture 


American Car & Foundry obtained 1 


ors 


by 


the 


to 


re ads 


for 


in 
j 


' 


more 


of the rolling stock ordered fror 
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1939 









Freicut car and locomotive purchases 
have risen steadily on expectation of 
larger carloadings and because of mod- 


1938 
IES 6 i et ak Sahai eek bee 30 
February 110 
REE “an so bee ns eccccxeeunee 680 
April 000 
May 6,120 
June 1,090 
July 000 
August 300 
September 1,080 
October 2,440 
November 130 
December 3,670 





—Frei 


to Railway Age, follow: 


ght Cars 
1939 
000 
400 
000 
700 
060 
320 
000 
360 
24,230 
11,220 
,690 
100 


~N Ne 


-_ 
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1940 
210 
1,180 
1,080 
1,810 
2,080 
4,240 
5,850 
7,585 


1938 
9 
17 
10 
3 
5 
31 
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Lo 


Railroads Ready Equipment for Business Boom 


ernization programs. Domestic orders | 
received monthly since 1938, accord 
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total. Baldwin Locomotive and 
n Locomotive split most of the 


eT 
ficiaries of the equipment boom 
Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co.., . h . 
Tae eee aueand @h.s0eed ‘tec A Business Machine 
xtember quarter as compared with 
000 for the previous quarter and 
0) in the similar 1939 period; 
in Steel Foundries, with profits 
than the $405,565 net for the 
iarter, compared with $75,191 in 
d 1939 period; Baldwin Locomo- 
Works, with unfilled orders on 
+ 1 of $46,415,000, more than 50% 
1 year before; American Brake 
& Foundry Co.; American Car & 
y Co., now also manufacturing 3 
i day for the government and 
for the British; American Locomo- 
. now working on 41 steam loco- | 
- and Lima Locomotive Works, 
will ship 19 units in coming 
’ s and has orders for 22 for 1941, 
s compared with 14 in all of 1939. 


How Much Per Mile? 


; Runzheimer & Co. blazing 
) a trail in scientific determination 
of salesmen’s car allowances. 
SaresMEN of manufacturers and whole- 
Scalers wheel their automobiles over U. S. INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
streets and highways for an estimated World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
nual expense totaling $270,000,000. 
this. $110,000,000 is rolled up by 
lcompany-owned fleets, $160,000,000 by 
ilesmen’s own cars. Che totals would be At the Vy orld’s Fair of 1940 Wn New York 
r greater if they included salesmen in a te eine 
all other industries and all service men, 





inspectors, executives and other assorted 
Stvpes of drivers-on-business. Because the 
s and his men see operating costs Contemporary 
rom different viewpoints, reimbursement 
mof the employee who drives his car on m 
company business can be a source of 
major friction, is usually the basis for Science and Art 
Betty bickerings and disaffection in the 
Rraveling force. e 
Trade papers and automobile makers representing 
ave tried a few times, with varying 
Buccess, to find out what it costs to op- ° 
rate a privately owned car on business. th U C d St t 
\ Chicago engineering firm, Runzheimer Cc ni Cc a CS 
Co., specializes on fitting the reimburse- 
peat allowance to each man’s car, terri- ...are combined in an unusual display of the 
ory, and mileage. Four-year to six-year - 
lients on its list include Aluminum talents of fifty-three painters— representing each state, 
ods Mfg. Co., Barber Asphalt, Bucy- ; 5 ; ' 
is-Erie, A. M. Byers, Celotex, Minne- territory and possession—and three hundred Inter- 
polis-Honeywell, National Gypsum, 
Ralston Purina, Square D, and Yale & 


Towne, 


national Business Machines Corporation Research 





Engineers and their assistants. 
ants Help in Selling Idea 


This display will be interesting and enlightening to 


Cost Expert R. E. Runzheimer vearns 
r comr tit < -} lo > se ° . © . . 

jompetitors who might help sell the all who have an opportunity to visit it in the com- 
asic idea of scientifically determined car } 
xpense allowances. But he has been none pany’s Gallery of Science and Art in the Inter- 
© hopeful on this point since last : : 
pring, when Dartnell Corp. surveyed national Business Machines Corporation's building. 
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Data Runzheimer and Co 





HOW MUCH DOES IT COST TO DRIVE A CAR? 


High, medium, and low cost areas, on a per-mile basis, 
as defined in the Runzheimer table of auto allowances 
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two main factors—fixred annual costs such as insurance 
and depreciation; and expenses which vary with the 
This map, which is based on data copyright 
by Runzheimer & Co., confines itself to the mileage ex- 
regions, whether the 


mileage. 


penses. It shows, for each of 42 


per-mile operating cost is high, average, or low—based 
on weather and road conditions, type of terrain, and 
normal gasoline and oil prices. The Runzheimer Auto 


the automobile expense practices of more 
than 400 big companies whose salesmen 
drive their own cars, found no 
other consultant in his field. His primary 
is the comprehensive service, 


and 


business 
for which he charges $5 per car after 
the first vear’s service and installation 
fee. More to corres- 
pondence with curiosity-seekers than for 
revenue, the publishes an “Auto 
Allowance Guide” which sells at $6 and 
for which far is claimed 
than for the regular service. 

Every traveler of a full-service client 
receives each year, or whenever he re- 
allow- 


avoid voluminous 


firm 


less accuracy 


new car, a schedule of 
his particular circum- 
stances. This forth the allowances 
in detail, item by item, so that the em- 
ployee can see exactly how it is built up. 
Also, he can check the individual factors 
against his own out-of-pocket expenses. 
Reimbursement is computed by two fac- 
tors: per mile; and fixed allowance per 
day, per week, or per year. 


ports a 
ances based on 


sets 





The cost of operating an automobile is determined by 











regions, and for 
size. For example 





Basic considerations are type of auto- 
mobile, territory, and anticipated annual 
business mileage. The make and model 
of car influence all costs. Territory influ- 
ences the per-mile cost of fuel and oil, 
maintenance, and tires, both by prevail- 
ing local prices and by character of ter- 
rain and roads; territory affects the per- 
year of license fees and insurance 
premiums. Annual mileage particularly is 
reflected in depreciation. 


cost 


Keeps Watch on Conditions 

To maintain accurate figures on which 
to base expense allowances, the organiza- 
tion checks conditions periodically in all 
parts of the country. It watches gasoline 
prices through trade channels, insurance 
rates through official manuals, keeps 
track of used car prices by regions, makes 
frequent tests of car performance. Thus 
it is able to hit within close limits the 
precise normal costs of driving a car on 
business. 
Typical Runzheimer allowances, per 








Allowance Guide provides actual cost figures on bot 
fired and the variable factors, for each of thes 
six types of automobile, classifi: 


,a salesman driving a Plymouth s 
be allowed 2.1¢ per mile plus 87¢ per day if he op 
in the Chicago area (region 24), but 2.8¢ per mili 
92¢ per day if his territory is Mobile (region 

Montana man (region 7) with an Oldsmobile woul 


an allowance of 3.2¢ per mile plus $1.19 per day. 


mile and per day, for 1940 cars 
12,000 miles a year in Chicago ter 
Ford 60-h.p. and Studebaker Cham; 
1.9¢ per mile and 76¢ per day; Chi 
Dodge, Ford 85-h.p., and Plymout 
and 87¢; DeSoto, Mercury, Olds: 
Packard 6, and Pontiac, 2.3¢ a 
These figures are taken from the 
ual and are frankly approximatio1 
comprehensive service differentia! 


each make and model and 
mileage. 
Average cost allowance per ¢ 


vear is close to $700. Runzheim« 
trarily scores the car expense rep 
a traveler as fair if it comes wit! 
a vear of his actual expenses, 

that one man in 10 is fairly paid 


the usual method of flat mileage 
ance, one is seriously underpai 
eight are seriously overpaid. A 


overpayment in a fleet of indivi 
owned cars operating on the pre 
4¢-per-mile flat rate is around $1 


car per year. 
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INDUSTRY’S MODERN SOLDIER FOR DEFENSE 


Perhaps you've thought of air conditioning 
in terms of comfort in your favorite restau- 
rant or store. But in these days of national 
emergency, air conditioning is literally a 
trained soldier in the country’s defense. 
loday, precision equipment and delicate 
instruments are made with an accuracy and 
speed impossible a few vears ago— because 
“man-made climate”’ minimizes expansion 


and contraction of materials. Munitions, 


drugs and other hygroscopic products no 
1 . . 
longer run the risk of excessive moisture 


absorption and lost effic iency — because 


Carrier Weathermakers provide exact and 
constant humidity conditions. 

Accurate control of temperature, humid- 
ity, circulation and air purity safeguards 
our foods eee helps conserve our perishable 
supplies . . . makes possible synthetic tex- 
tiles, plastics and rubber essential in this 


Air 


tioning today is speeding production, reduc- 


emergency. In short, Carrier Condi- 


ing waste from “weather shut-downs,” im- 


proving quality in more than 200 industries. 
Carrier is proud of this modern industrial 
which it has 


. 
soldier—air conditioning 


placed in leading industries. 
the technical advice of its 

gineering staff . . . the 
ern 31 acre plant... to every 


may need this produ live weap 


MANAGEMENT EXECUTIVES 


eretary to 
write today toe Carrer 


ISB 


Corporation, Desk 


New York 


Syracuce 


AIR CONDITIONING’S ade flieme 


world 


facilities 


Carriet off t 


| 


wide eT 
ol its n 


industry that 


milordetense, 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


PERSONNEL 


EXECUTIVE POLICY 





How Much for Draftee? 


Companies grapple with 
policy questions, such as supple- 
mentary pay, as deadline nears. 


WITH MILITARY TRAINING about to begin 
under America’s first peacetime conscrip- 
tion, personnel men this week were deal- 
ing with ten basic questions of company 
policy. They asked themselves: 

(1) How many men are we apt to lose, 
and which jobs are filled by men in the 
21-35 age group? 

(2) Which of our employees of draft 
age are “essential” to the conduct of our 
business—and hence conceivably exempt? 

(3) Shall their term in 
service as “on leave” and guarantee re- 


we consider 
instatement? 

(4) Can we promise to reinstate them 
at the same job at the same rate of pay? 


(5) Shall we guarantee their seniority 


rights? 
(6) 

ing as “at work” in continuous 

records for our pension plan? 
(7) Shall have our drafted 


covered by our group insurance? 


we 


(8) Shall we make it clear to replace- 
ments whom we hire that, no matter how 
well they work, their jobs will only last 


until the draftees return? 


(9) What 


shall we do about 


quirements of newly hired employees; 
shall we hire only men over 35 in order to 


be sure they are not drafted? 


(10) Shall we supplement service pay 


by contributions? 
Several Approaches to Problem 


Greatest interest 


supplementary wages for draftees. Among 
firms announcing policy were: American 










BRUTE STRENGTH 


THAT SPEEDS PRODUCTION 
AND IMPROVES WORKING 











you 
literature and name of nearest dealer. 










CONDITIONS 






When handling your goods in 


units of one ton or less MOBILIFT’S 
steel sinews and tireless strength cuts 
costs and improves working conditions. 
Why? (1 
little over $1000; (2) LIGHT WEIGHT, 
around 2600 lbs.; 
works in narrow aisles and inside cars 
and trucks; (4) BRAWNY POWER, forks 
lift loads 9 ft.; 
TION, less than 15c per hour. 


LOW COST, prices begin a 


(3) COMPACTNESS, 


(5) THRIFTY OPERA- 


Let a MOBILIFT engineer analyze your 
materials handling problem, prove how 


can increase profits. Write for 
















Vaughan Motor Co. 
851 S.E. Maina 
Portland, Oregon 
U.S.A. 










Shall we credit their time in train- 
service 


men 


age re- 


seemed to center in 
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Tobacco, which will pay employ: 
difference between their training 

pay and their regular earnings 

$3,500 a vear; The New York Tim 
Neu York Herald Tribune which \\ 
drafted employees who have depe: 
50% of the difference 
and regular earnings 


between 
pay up to 
per month: Socony-Vacuum, Fair! 
Morse & Co., Equitable Life Assu 
and Standard Oil of New Jersey, 
will pay the difference between arn 
and regular earnings for the first 
months of an employee’s service: | 
duPont de Nemours, 
tribute a flat payment of two m 


which wil 
wages when an employee is inducted 
service; Inland Steel, which 
each month, by a contribution 


will 


drafted employees, the base service 
and Merck & Co.., 


in proportion to their seniority 


which will pay dra 


Many other companies were foll 
the lead of Monsanto Chemical, y 
announced that “supervisors will att 
to work out with them (draftees) o 
individual the 
financial or other problems they 


basis solution of 

have as a result of their conscription 
The National Industrial Confer 

Board found by questioning SS cor 


nies, that 30 will pay their employ 
some portion of their regular ear: 
during military absence. The Amer 


Management Association, getting deti: 
answers from 16 firms questioned 

eight veses and eight noes on supplen 

ing army pay. Government units like \ 
Jersey, New York State, and New ) 
City were preparing to supplement a 
pay of drafted civil servants 


Cooperation in Textiles 
C.1.0.’s Textile Work 
Union made public this week the t 


PROGRESSIVE 


of three newly negotiated contracts 
those who read them carefully, they 
vealed a new high in union-managen 
cooperation. 

The contract with Strutwear Knit! 
Co. of Minneapolis, which settled a 
and serious strike, called for union-m 
agement cooperation “to the end that t 


of the stockholders 


investment will 


| 










protected and that the jobs of employees 


will be maintained.” 
the New England plush-making plant 
Sidney Blumenthal Co. stated that, 
and when, because of the introductior 


labor-saving machinery, employees 


discharged, they shall receive severa! 
pay at their prevailing rates.” The B 
menthal contract covers 1,100 work: 


The third T.W.U. agreement in a b 
week wound up a 12-day strike at 
Cumber! 


Celanese Corporation’s 


An agreement wi! 


(Md.) plant, which had affected 9.100 


workers. The settlement provides fo 
wage increase which will total $765.0 
and establishes a company-financed f 
to pay i 
placed by machines 


dismissal wages to workers «is 
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Okies of Aviation | Is your plant on 


High-pressure schools in 
California create serious prob- ; cet . 
lem by luring jobless young men. | Nature S priority list? 
7 
Now that California is beginning to get 
Okie migration problems somewhat 





under control, a new westward trek is 
under way. This time it’s made yp of 
youngsters, mostly from 18 to 21 years 
of age, who are flocking to Los Angeles 
to get jobs in expanding aircraft indus- 
tries (BW—Apr20°40,p42). 

The flood is on despite manufacturers’ 
repeated warnings that, with the excep- 
tion of graduate engineers and _ skilled 
technicians, there is an abundant supply 
of local labor and the industry “offers no 
employment opportunity to out-of-state 


Sin tee ee ee 


Yd 





applicants wi 
So serious has the influx become that 
special congressional committee | 
headed by Representative J. H. Tolan, 
in hearings on interstate migration in Los 
Angeles last week, hurriedly revised the 
agenda to permit harried personnel man- 
agers of aircraft plants, and city officials, 
to plead for federal aid in stemming the 





tide. 
Chief instigators of the migration are Qasr 

the high-pressure salesmen of a group of 

“aircraft training schools” which have | if it’s in Pennsylvania, it is! Because Pennsylvania's natural advantages 

sprung up in Los Angeles to cash in on become many times more vital to you at a time when a vast defense program draws 

the employment bonanza. Touring the f 

Midwest and East in search of prospects, 

these gentry sign up job-hungry kids by | 


on all the facilities of the nation. As, for example: 


. . . Whe w materials are hard to get, your plant in Pennsvivania finds 
offering glowing accounts of the employ- 1 hen raw £ ! 


ment opportunities in California. Usually, | 
a hotel lobby is their place of business. 


itself close to the very sources . . . close to the biggest production of iron and 


steel, zinc, coal, coke oven products, machine shop products, glass, cement, 
textiles, and other essential materials. 


Contracts Imply Employment 


When thev hit a town. thev insert a 2. When transportation is difficult, plants in Pennsylvania get their 


“men wanted” ad in the newspapers 
and wait for suckers to appear. In sales 40,000 miles of improv ed highways .. . through well-equipped ports on ocean, 
talks, they imply that, after a short lakes and rivers . . . through a complete network of airports. 

ourse (six to 12 weeks) in their training 
school, a steady aircraft job is assured 
contracts are carefully worded to imply, large labor market skilled in every kind of job in industry . . . and with the 
but not guarantee, employment). Aver- finest record of the Middle Atlantic industrial states on time lost by strikes. 
age tuition runs about $250. Two or 
three schools offer room and board “free” 
luring the run of the course and maintain in the best possible position because Pennsylvania produces more fuel and 


materials and ship their products over 14 great railroad trunk lines on 


3. When skilled labor becomes scarce, plants in Pennsylvania draw on a 


4. When energy is needed in vast quantities, plants in Pennsylvania are 


dormitories,” some of which the Los power than any other state. Coal at the factory door. Enormous “power 
Angeles health authorities have — pools.” Millions of barrels of oil. Vast coke production, 
demned, only to have them spring up 
again in other sections of the city. Stu- 
dents pay $75 down and undertake to 
andle the remainder in weekly instal- 
ments, | 
They arrive in Los Angeles, are rushed 
through crowded courses where they | 


Send us information about the specific needs of your company and we will submit 
a confidential report on what advantages your company can find in Pennsylvania. 


Address, Department of Commerce, Harrisburg. 


absorb as much training as their intelli- 


gence and background allow. Then they 
rush to the employment lines. Usually, 
they end up unemployed, without funds, 


and in debt to the school. The Better ° d 
where your business can expdafn 


Business Bureau, State Employment 


Service, Chamber of Commerce and city * 
officials have been flooded with com- Posy 
plaints and appeals. oS 
Los Angeles employment experts esti- ARTHUR H. JAMES Covernor « RICHARD P. BROWN Secretary of Commerce 
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RA 
fer 
EFFICIENCY 


UEL Satisfaction IS a 

“ringer” for efficien- 
cy! The proof is in the 
record. This uniformly 
efficient coal mined along 
the Norfolk and Western 
Railway is winning new 
users every day through- 
out the country. 

Replenish your supply 
of Fuel Satisfaction now. 
Then when you need the 
right coal for your par- 
ticular use — domestic, in- 
dustrial or special — you 
will have ample quan- 
tities of this clean, de- 
pendable. economical 
fuel. Be sure you are get- 
ting Fuel Satisfaction 
when you buy coal. Al- 
ways reorder this quality 
coal by name. 

You are assured prompt deliveries 
of Fuel Satisfaction. via the Norfolk and 
Western Railway's modern transporta- 
tion service. in sufficient quantity to 
meet all of your fuel demands. For 
cheerful assistance in the solution of 
any fuel problem or further information 
about N. & W. origin coal, telephone or 
write: Coal Traffic Department, Roa- 
noke, Va., or any of the railway’s Coal 
Bureaus located at the following ad- 
dresses: 833 Chamber of Commerce 
Building. Boston; 819 Marquette Build- 
ing. Chicago; 904 Dixie Terminal Build. 
ing. Cincinnati; 1819 Union Commerce 
Building, Cleveland: 1740 Book Build. 
ing. Detroit; 1105 Reynolds Building. 
Winston-Salem: or any representa- 
tive of the railway’s Freight Traffic 
Department. 


NORFOLK 


sa mama 


CARRIER OF FUEL SATISFACTION 
cCoPR. 1840 6 & Ww. RY 











| as instruction in 
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When Bethlehem shipyard workers in Baltimore started a picket pai S Th 
the Defense Commission set to work to try and avert a Bethlehem ti m front 
may | 
mate about 2,000 men are being shoved ‘ . either 
into the aircraft employment lines each Bethlehem Showdow n ders | 
month and a large proportion, perhaps S.W.0.C, rank-and-file pres- panie: 
50°, are in the “half-trained” classifica- gyre brings official and unofficial er 
tion. Ina recent week, 1,450 out of 2,000 strikes, and slowdowns. and-fi 
applicants for jobs at the Lockheed Air- tie the 

craft Corp. didn’t have the necessary Driven by rank-and-file pressure for 
skill to warrant consideration and 35% tion, the C.1.O. this week seemed cl 

were from outside California. to be headed for an all-out showd I k 

; . thichem Stee * ; n 

North American with Bethlehem Steel. A quick mari : 


Announcement by 
last week that a branch 
Texas, to 


Aviation, Inc., 
plant would be built in Dallas, 
employ 10,000 men has inspired two Los 
Angeles schools to set up branches there. 

Personnel managers of the five major 
concerns in the Los Angeles area say that 
long-term value to 
of the 
type requiring 10 months to four 
vears for completion and should include 
training in a broad range of skills as well 
related subjects like 


courses, to be of any 


student, should be vocational 


from 


| trade mathematics and drafting. Inci- 
dentally, such training is available in sev- 


eral long-established trade schools in Los 
Angeles and in the training programs 
sponsored by some of the manufacturers, 
notably Lockheed and Douglas, in 
operation with the state and city schools. 


co- 


Alien Registration Retarded 


ALTHOUGH A GREAT MANY of the offices 
being used for the registration of aliens 
will be monopolized for the draft registra- 
until Oct. 16, enrollment 
of non-citizens proceeds smoothly. Almost 


tion from now 


1,500,000 out of the estimated total of 
3,500,000 (BW—Aug3"40,p20) have al- 
ready been finger-printed. The public 
warning not to discriminate against 
aliens, which Attorney General Jackson 
issued in response to an inquiry from 
Robert E. Wood of Sears, Roebuck, has 


helped avert unnecessary layoffs. 






events brought: (1) a full-dress st 





























(judged 95°, effective) at the compa neve! 
Baltimore shipyard where negotiat total 
for a new agreement, launched July 
had been fruitlessly protracted unti THERE 
mands from union members for res group 
had forced CIS. Shipbuilding UL; al he 
officials to sanction a walkout: (2 mated 
unofficial strike by blooming-mill men a war O 
the Johnstown (Pa.) works of Bet mog 
lehem; (3) spontaneous slowdown m: an 
ments in the open-hearth departme ed as 
of the company’s Lackawanna works Phe 
Buffalo; (4) verified reports of “unres urs hi 
among workers at the Sparrows Point Vv ca 
(Md.) and Alameda (Calif.) mills ich 
ica 
Sought Decisive Majorities v affil 
Anxious to avoid a repetition of | innual; 
bloody and disastrous “little steel stri| tutio 
of the spring of 1937, the S.W.0.C Journal 
been building patiently in Bethlel r-spe 
towns. Convinced that they had allo cs, 
themselves to be stampeded by pres tor 
from below into the 1937 debacle, lea as 
had planned to nurse their union a ition, 
in Bethlehem, Republic, and Nati ether 
Steel, avert a collision (BW—May/>* udvert 
p30) . They sought big enough mia  —— 
ties to convince the companies that a 
of strength would be foolhardy. It is 
When Bethlehem recently annou: itry 
(BW—Aug?4'40.p8) a wage increase gets at 
fective Sept. 1. which would bring « eithe 
minimum scale up to the 624¢ hourly re 
wal la 
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required by the Public Contracts 
Board under the Walsh-Healey Act, 
(10. leaders were doubly happy. First, 
se they could claim a victory, and 
d because they thought they had an 
lesson for their members on the 
of peaceful procedure. But when, 
on Sept. 1, they felt that the company 
minated in putting the pay boost 
into effect, and when it became apparent 
that Bethlehem was still not prepared to 
with the S.W.O.°C., 
in to press for action, and the victory 


bee 


disé 


deal union members 
beg: 


swured 


Charges Violation of Law 

This week, S.W.0.C. Chairman Philip 
Murray wired the Defense Commission 
charging that Bethlehem was not observ 
ing the Wagner Act and stating that 
stoppages of work were “bound to occur 
with increasing frequency in plants and 
mills of this company” unless the situa- 
tion changed. 

Thus the Defense Commission is con- 
fronted with an explosive situation which 
may put a crimp in production. It must 
either recommend that procurement or 
ders be placed with only simon-pure com 
panies, by NLRB definition, or it will 
nevitably have to mediate sporadic rank- 
and-file strikes at Bethlehem, which will 
tie the hands of responsible union officials. 


Inkpots of Unionism 


Labor press flourishes as | 
never before, with an estimated 
total of 10,000,000 readers. 


Tnere 18 in America a closely 


related 


group of publications—more than 600 in 


all—having a combined circulation esti- 
mated in excess of 10,000,000. They ap- 
pear on no news-stands and beyond their 
homogeneous group of readers they flour- 

and fold unknown. They are classi- 
lied as the labor press. 

The American Council on Public Af- 
fairs has just issued an annotated direc- 
tory called “The American Labor Press,” 
which describes and classifies 676 such 
listed geographically and 
by affiliation. These range from dailies to 
umnuals, and from such stodgy old in- 
stitutions as the International Molders 
Journal established in 1864 to the five- 
C1IO. News, 


mics, columnists, and cheesecake. The 


publications, 


star-special replete with 
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doing it Palestine Texas 
patented system 
sketch. Calcium chloride 


gas prevents the freezing of moisture in the cooler 


They're near using 


shown in simplified form in 


solution sprayed into 


Daily production of the plant is 38,000 gallons of 
natural gasoline. Two big Frick compound ammonia 
compressors, each with four cylinders, coo! 40,000,000 


cubic feet of gas a day to five degrees above zero 


Another instance of how Frick Refrigeration is indis 
pensable to industry! Whether you need dependable 
equipment for conditioning air, 
process work, or any other cooling service 
rely on Frick Engineers to meet your needs 


making ice, doing 
you can 
Let us 


quote on your requirements. 


FRICK CO. 


Waynesboro, Penna. 
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Close to Bread-and-Butter Interests 


It is fair to say that each one of the 


uintry’s six million unionized workers 
industry 


gets at least one labor paper. This may 
Tools—Today: 


either the official organ of the inter- 


» ss 
mpany * 

eA ( Wells Co 
ational union to we 


which he belongs, a m. W rite =e 


, of 1 
The story © in tor 
ecal labor body publication or the paper — 
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FOCAL POINT 


for Fall Interpretations 


oo 


he To men of prominence 
throughout the world, the 
House of BELL has been headquart- 
ers for distinguished style correct- 
ness and tailoring craftsmanship. 


As one who appreciates fine fabrics, you 
will delight in our complete display. 


WM Bell Co 


522 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 









TIME SECRETARY 


A Gift Any 
Business 
Man Will 
Truly Ap- 
preciate 
Shows all his ap- 
pointments — clock- 
wise —by the hour— 
for the full business day. Can't miss one 
with this compelling reminder before him. 
The clock will last for years. Write for 
quantity discounts for sales contests, holiday 
gifts, etc. Available with individual name 
imprint, 


PARK SHERMAN CO. 











Atlas Corporation 


Dividend on Common Stock 
Notice 18 HEREBY GIVEN that a divi- 
dend of 25¢ per share has been 
declared on the Common Stock of 
Atlas Corporation, payable October 
25, 1940, to holders of such stock of 
record at the close of business Octo- 
ber 7, 1940. 


Watter A, Pererson, Treasurer 
September 26, 1940. 


























Do You Want 
Plant Expansion? 


Unusual "Five mode for wing busi- 
ness. ... Two rh Ji -and-concrete 
7 of 60,000 and square feet. 
ch with its own E.. gh for pro- 
cess steam and heat. Located in industrial 
section of Southeastern Pennsylvania. They 
are readily adaptable for a 
heavy or light manufacturing 
right sale or owner will a “‘sidigioes 
and capital in a going concern which 
can pl good sales records and is 
ner g production. For 
full pastioulace. write. 
BO-294, Business Week, 
330 West 42d St.. New York City 























of the state federation. In most cases, 
union dues entitle the member to a 
subscription. Distribution is usually 
through the mail, or by hand-out at 
union meetings. In most cases the paper 
is taken home, carefully and sometimes 
laboriously read and reread, for labor edi- 
tors fill their sheets with information 
close to the bread and butter of their 
readers. About half of these publications 
accept local and national advertising. 
The labor press is frankly propagandis- 
tic, in fact supplements the never-ending 
organizing work which all unions con- 
duct. Thus, in the heyday of the C.L.0.’s 
campaign to unionize the steel industry, 
the press run of Steel Labor, ably edited 
organ of the Steel Workers Organizing 
Committee, often surpassed a million. 


| Organizers and volunteers stood at every 


| them their economic interests in 


important steel mill gate in America and 
handed out copies. 


Counteracting “Anti-Labor Bias” 


The function of the labor press is to 
bring workers information about their 
trade and industry and to interpret for 
such 
affairs. Beyond this common characteris- 
tic there is a wide divergence. Some sub- 
scribe to labor press services (like the 
Federated Press, which is an A.P. or 
U.P. in the labor field) and have national 
coverage, syndicated labor cartoons, 
pages of consumer news, women’s pages 
and cross word puzzles. Others hew 
closely to a narrow labor line, printing 
news of union activities and members’ 
obituaries almost exclusively. 

On the whole, they see their job as 


| counteracting what they consider to be 











the “anti-labor bias” of the daily press, 
the radio, and movies, and anchoring the 
member’s loyalty to his union. 
Subsidized by Unions 

The C.1.0.-A.F.L. split and the sub- 
sequent growth of union membership 
was responsible for an impressive mod- 
ernization and growth in this field of 
journalism. Scores of new papers were 
founded and they began more and more 
to resemble the daily newspapers. A 
sign of the times was the bringing in of 
experienced newspapermen as editors. 

Only a handful of labor papers are 
self-supporting. They are subsidized by 
unions whether or not they have official 
status, and this explains their stereo- 
typed character. Until a short time ago 
their mortality rate was high. A union 
falling on lean days, anxious to pare its 
expenses, and thinking of its paper as a 
luxury, would fold it early in a campaign 
of retrenchment. But in recent years 
labor papers have come to be thought of 
less as frills than as an indispensable 
part of union activity, 


Boot for Bata 


Wuewn C.1.0. cuarces that the Bata Shoe 
Co. had got immigration entry permits 











Business Week - October 
for 78 workers on the false cla 
they were needed to instruct A 
workmen in the unique Bata pr: 
methods appeared to be subst 
last week, the Department of 
refused to extend visitors’ permit 
of Bata’s alien employees. The D 
ing, which holds that American 
can learn Bata methods without 
instruction, marks a major seth 
the company, which recently op. 
shoe factory at Beleamp, Md. 
Jan6°40,p18) , with much fanfare 
government departments—Justic« 
and Labor—have been concern 
allegations of wage-hour \ 
charges that the Czechoslovakia 
pany was operating for the be: 
the Nazi economy, and charges th 
Herr | 


with the sanction of 


Gestapo 


U.A.W. 


Workers in the San Diego plant 
Ryan Aeronautical Co. voted 354 | 
in a Labor Board poll last week, 
represented in collective bargain 
C.1.0.’s United Automobile Worker: 
Ryan vote is the C.1.0.’s second e! 


victory since the aircraft organizing cam- 


paign was launched last July (BU 
20°40 p39). 


Bat 
workmen had come to the United “tate. 


Attesting to the C.I.0.’s serious 
was the nature of the organizing « 


paign which preceded the poll. 


conceivable organizing medium was \ 


t 


and when a local radio station r 
to rent time to union speakers, U 


AW 


went to Tia Juana, Mexico, to broad 


its message to San Diego from 
With Ryan and Vultee under its 
UAW. 


Diecasting Corp. in Vernon, Calif 


union’s strategy calls for polling r: 


than picketing. 


Hot Ice Bexes 


A sHort TIME AGo the Army, 


ing to equip its commissaries to h: 
the imminent expansion, placed an order 
for 1,300 refrigerators with the Seeg 

Seeger and 


Refrigerator Co. in St. Paul. 
the A.F.L. were disputing about 
and on Sept. 16, 
with 975 boxes still unmade. 
by the charge that their strike wa 


patriotic, the union offered to work 15 


is pointing for its next elect 
trial; probably with the Harvill Air 


ather 


1,500 workers str 


Irrit it 


*s Second Aircraft 


undertak 


nd 
ifait 


¥ TPS 
Wag 


days without pay to turn out the rest 


the order 


ernment for materials. 
retort was, 
under the Wage-Hour Law.” 


law did not cover volunteer work. 
a matter of 2¢ an hour for skilled 


vj 
it 


if the company would offer 
plant facilities and only charge the gov- 
The company’s 
“That would be strictly illegal 
Union offi- 
cials argued this week that it would be 
a simple matter to get a ruling from th 


Wage-Hour Division to the effect that th 
mk 


workers separates Seeger and the union 
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Uncle Sam Corners Wheat 

Federal loan program holds grain off market and 
flour millers are paying premium prices in Kansas City— 
in the midst of world oversupply. 


FLoUR MILLERS in Kansas City are bid- 
ling for wheat. The grain is scarce and 
thev find that they can fill their require- 
ments only if they pay a premium. 

Here, then, is a scarcity which exists at 
a time when the United States has on 
hand a good deal more wheat than it will 
be able to use up before next year’s crop 
; harvested. Canada has a surplus of 
mprecedented proportions. Crops now 
growing in Argentina and Australia, al- 
though unusually small, will place each 
in a position to offer about 100,000,000 
bu. for sale. 

That it should be difficult for millers 
to find wheat under such circumstances 
might be hard to understand if the same 
thing had not fre- 
quently in the cotton market over the 
last few years. It all arises from the fed- 
eral program of loans for the storage of 
grain-market boys 


been encountered 


surpluses, and the 
these days are saying that Uncle Sam is 
engineering the most gigantic corner in 
history—a corner in behalf of the farmer, 
of course. 


Basis for the Squeeze 

The way it works is, by now, fairly 
familiar. The government offers to loan 
the farmer money to store his crop. If 
the loan amounts to more than the mar- 
ket price, many of the farmers who are 
eligible (eligible because they have co- 
operated with the acreage program) ac- 
cept the loans and seal their wheat in 
storage bins acceptable to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. As long as the mar- 
ket price is lower than the loan plus 
carrying charges, the inclination is to 
leave the wheat in storage. Sooner or 
later, the grain gets scarce and the price 
tends to advance. 

That’s what has been happening in and 
around Kansas City, chief terminal mar- 
ket for the vast wheat country of the 
Southwest. The five biggest winter-wheat 
states of that section—Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Missouri, Nebraska, and Texas— 
this year harvested a crop of 244,940,000 
bu. The federal loan figure was substan- 
tially higher than the market price, so 
a good deal of wheat at once began to 
“go under the loan.” 

These are the early harvesting states; 
so the result can be appraised earlier than 


it can in other regions, where grain is cut 
later and loan sealing isn’t yet a major 
factor. By Aug. 23 these five states had 
poured 60,000,000 bu. of wheat into the 
loan pool. Prices gradually began to work 
upward, but the loan still offered a better 
bet than the market and by Sept. 25 the 
sealed grain had risen to a total of 
91,000,000 bu. 

Thus about 37% of the crop harvested 
in the Kansas City marketing area has 
been impounded (in Texas two-thirds of 
it is sealed). But even that might not 
create a squeeze. The determining factor 
is that other farmers, waiting to see which 
way the cat jumps, hold their grain off 
the market. If the market goes up to top 
the loan figure—or if flour millers get 
short and offer premiums—this withheld 
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Sales costs controlled 
west of the Rockies? 


IT can be done—through a regional 
sales organization such as ours. 

We direct sales in the 11 western 
states and Hawaii for a few impor 
tant manufacturers. We maintain 
their individuality; anticipate chang 
ing conditions; avoid troubles that 
shouldn't happen. 

Costs are controlled because they 
are shared and because of informed, 
on-the-spot supervision. 

It works. Three of our clients 
have been with us over 20 years. 
They have found it more efficient 
to have regional sales direction in 
this far-flung territory. 


Your inquiry is invited. 


THE GEO. H. EBERHARD COMPANY 
290 First Street, San Francisco 


‘Make your collection 


record this year 


an outstanding one 


Suppose you could cut down your bad-account losses 
by one per cent and still have a bigger collection vol 
would be 
wouldn't it? What are you doing right now to ac- , 
complish this record? A few ideas gained from the 
collection 
give vou the 
ulus you need to reach this goal. Certainly you cannot 
fail to secure a new grip on your collection problem, 
sensible, down-to- 


ume than last year — that 


successful practice of seasoned 
presented in this new book, may 


a new batch of ideas, from this 


| earth manual. 
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something, ‘ 
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usable specimens of collec 
tion letters—including re 
minders, special problem 
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HOW TO MAKE COLLECTIONS 


Price only $1.75 


In a basic treatment suitable to the needs 
all types of businesses, including retail, 
this book shows the general elements of the 
problem of collecting accounts while retain- 
ing the customer's good will, how to or- 
ganize the collection depariment, how to 
make collections personally and by mail, 
| how to handle different types of debtors, 


how to use financial instruments 


use the law, et« 


manual for 
o handle 
hapter of a” 


s worth the 


A practical 

business mer 
tions. The 

special handling 
the book 





EXAMINE A COPY FREE 


Send me Tomlin’s How to Make Collections for 
send $1.75 plus few cents postage 
remittance.) 

Name 

Address 


City and State 





SENI 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC., 330 W. 


10) days 
or return beok postpaid 


(Rooks sent on approval in T. & 


THIS COUPON TODAY 
42nd St.. N. ¥. C. 


examination on appro. al 
(Postage paid on orders 


Company 


and Canada only.) 
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grain comes to market instead of being 
sealed for loans 

The effect of loan-impounded grain in 
the early winter-wheat states on the mar 
trend of the 
regions which harvest 


ket naturally influences the 
marketing in those 
later 

If farmers in North Dakota and Ohio 
see market prices rising at harvest time, 
they will hold their grain on the farm for 


aw hile before deciding Ww hether to accept 


loans or ship to Minneapolis or Chicago 
Such a situation seems to have prevailed 
lately. Farmers in the five early states 
grew 245,000,000 bu. and pledged 91,000,- 
000 bu. or 39% for loans; farmers in the 
other 43 states grew 539,000,000 bu. and 


pledged 67,000,000 bu. or 124% up to 
Sept. 25. 

The country’s total crop this year is 
put at 784,000,000 bu. and, when old 


wheat carried over is added, total supply 
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Add War Casualties: Arbitrage | 
War HAS CHANGED a great many of the arbitraging rectangle. Oppor- A modified arbitrage may be cor 
things, but few have suffered more — tunities existed for scalping profits in ducted in such securities as Interna 
than arbitrage. Time was when a any securities which were traded ac- tional Nickel. Distillers-Seagram’. 
trader in New York could buy U.S tively on two or more of these bourses. preferred, and McIntyre Porcupin 
Steel, sell it simultaneously in London It was possible even to ship stock which are traded in Canada and 
or Amsterdam, and scalp a tiny profit certificates from one of these cities New York. But the Dominion, like 
on price differentials to another in order to cover short England, has surrounded the business 
At the very best, this is ticklish sales. Foreign exchange to cover trans- with so many restrictions that it just 
business. International arbitrage is actions could be bought instantane- isn’t worth while. 
complicated by the necessity of doing ously and in any necessary quantity. Nickel, for instance, brings 27 of | 
business in two currencies. You may You'll note that none of the “soft” Uncle Sam’s dollars in New York, 
see a chance to buy a stock cheaper money countries were represented. equivalent to a little over $31 in Cana 
in London than the equivalent New You have to be paid off in a good dian dollars (the Canadian currency 
York price, but if the value of sterling currency if you're going to get along is worth about 86° of par in New 
changes while you are carrying out at arbitrage York). Actually, Nickel is selling 
the transaction your profit may change : : around $388 a share in Toronto, but 
into a loss. ) The Old Markets Disappear to thirsty arbitragers it might just as 
But those old peace-time difficulties Today there isn’t a hard currency — well be a mirage. There’s nothing they 
fade into insignificance now. Restric- in all of Europe save possibly the can do about it. Cash proceeds from 
tions imposed by various govern Swiss franc. Moreover, there are no a-securities transaction can’t be trans 
ments make arbitrage all but impos markets worthy of the name either in ferred out of Canada, and _ neither 
sible. Many firms which long have Paris or in Brussels. Even if there can a stock certificate 
been leaders in this business have were, traders would have to do busi- Of course, a person might try to 
given up. Asked what arbitragers are ness in marks, and it’s no dice where = smuggle a profit out of Canada. Or, 
doing now, the head of one of these the German currency is involved. Lon- as is often done on the so-called black 
firms replied: “Looking for jobs. I don is largely nullified as an arbitrage bourse, he might buy Canadian goods 
don't ever expect to see any more center because the pound is blocked with the profits and undertake to ship 
arbitraging during my lifetime.” and iron-clad restrictions surround them to the United States. But. in 
Formerly London, Paris, Brussels,. the transfer of securities or funds out — either case, the transaction is subject 
and New York were the key corners of the country. to heavy penalties if detected 
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l yew tnveslmenl law... 


and a P1041 ISWOE OnE 


(* AUGUST 22nd, the President of the United States signed 
into law an Act of Congress providing for the registration 
and regulation of investment companies by the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. 

It is only natural that we should heartily endorse this legisla 
tion. The Commission invited Investors Syndicate and other 
investment companies to cooperate in its development. The new 
law represents the combined thinking of both the Commission 
and the industry. 

We welcome this legislation; we welcome the benefits it will 
bring to our company and our contract holders; we welcome 
the benefits it will bring to the investment business. 

As the largest investment contract company in the field, we are 
glad to inform all present and prospective holders of Living Pro- 


tection Contracts that Investors Syndicate will contorm with this Act. 


INVESTORS SYNDICATE 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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“HALLOWELL" | 


Shop Furniture of 
Steel 






Fig. 732 
Pat'd. and 

Pat's. Pending 
Drawer is extra 


order 
Stee! work- 
formerly 
you had to struggle with bench lay- 


@ Consider able to 
ready-made 


benches from 


being 
“Hallowell” 
stock while 
outs, lumber an carpenters when- 
ever you wanted one, 

No wonder that our more than 1300 
styles of ‘Hallowell’ steel benches 
are in ever growing demand. Space 
too cramped to tell much... better 
get catalog. 





@ "Hallowell" Stools and 


of economical, 
ducing comfort, are the 
logical answer to seating 
problems in office and 
plant. Many models to 
choose from—write for 
catalog! 





Fig. 1334 


lat. Applied For 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL Co. 


Box 598, Jenkintown, Pa. 





© USE MORTON’S SALT TABLETS @ 
Merton Salt Co., Chicago, Illinois 


ARMAMENT 
MANUFACTURERS 


MODERN MACHINE PLANT 
Koppers Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


One story buildings with 
cranes. Units up to 
65,000 sq. ft. Whole or 
in part. Ideal location. 
130,000 sq. ft. 35 acres. 
R.R. siding. Full descrip- 
tive brochure on request. 


HASCO, Incorporated 


EXCLUSIVE AGENTS 
SPECIALISTS: “iciectiiict pions 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 





wore. HIM ayfai 


DOWNTOWN - REAL FOOD AND 
SERVICE ~ MEARBY PARKING ~ 
PRIVATE BATH 
#ADIO RECEPTION 





Chairs built for lifetimes | 
work-pro- | 


plus wheat on hand covers the loan grain 
with 200,000,000 bu. left over. Thus the 
grain so far sealed can’t have been the 
whole influence which lifted prices. The 
farm holdback tipped the scale and, in- 
asmuch as market prices even now are a 
shade under loan figures, the withhold- 
ing probably will be important for some 


time to come, 


Held above World Market 


Meanwhile, the loan program and the 
farm holdback keep the domestic price 
well above the world market and the 
chances are that this country’s exports 
will be very small in the 1940-41 crop 
year (ending next June 30). Canada 
alone could supply all the world’s import 
requirements. 

The Dominion has a near record crop 
of about 560,000,000 bu. On top of that 
there is an old wheat carryover of some 
250,000,000 bu., making an aggregate 
supply of just over 800,000,000. Canada 
would be glad to sell at least 650,000,000 
bu. of that (providing enough of it went 
to England to insure Britain’s war sup- 
ply). However, all the importing coun- 
tries of the world together rarely take as 
much as half a billion bushels, and many 
of the deficit nations now are shut off 
from supplies. 


Copper High at 12¢? 
Wuen Leon Henderson, in his capacity 
as price stabilizer for the National De- 
fense Advisory Commission, commented 
on “recent flurries in the prices” of metals, 
he had copper in mind as much as any- 
thing. The price had gone to 12¢ (BW— 
Sep28°40,p58) and Washington authori- 
ties long ago made it clear that they 
thought the copper industry could do 
very well at 12¢ a lb. 

The metal trade will agree that the big 
companies can make handsome profits at 
12¢, but it is doubtful that some of the 
high-cost producers can do any more than 
get by. It takes a price of 124¢ to 13¢ to 
give many of the small companies a de- 
cent margin. And if the Defense Com- 
mission wants peak copper production of 
something over 90,000 tons a month in 
this country, it will probably have to 
reconcile itself to quotations somewhat 
above 12¢. 

Mr. Henderson’s suggestion that Amer- 
ican fabricators can bring in foreign cop- 
per to fill export orders has been acted 
upon for some time. After the fall of 
France, England bought bras# products 
hand over fist. After the first rush, how- 
ever, the British buying agents suggested 
to manufacturers that they buy foreign 
copper, pay the duty, make it up into 
finished products, export these articles, 
and collect the “drawback” roughly 
equivalent to the duty they had paid on 
the metal. This results in a saving of 
more than 2¢ a lb. on copper, and the 
practice is now being followed to an in- 
creasing degree. 
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Army orders for woolens hav« 
the main factor in wool’s sustain 
price rise. However, the fact 
Britain has bought up and will co 
trol marketing of African and A 
tralian clips contributes doubts a 
the United States’ ability to bu 
full import requirements. Furtl 
more, hardly 10% of the domestu 
clip remains unsold in the West. 
With the Army specifying high-g' 
wool, this quality has become 1: 


scarce and has risen most. 





F. 3. 
With THE 
important subject (see the editorial o 
page 68), publication of “Wartime Cor 
trol of Prices” by the Brookings Insti' 
tion is particularly timely. This compre- 
hensive study appraises the experience 
of the last war, applies that experienc: 
to present possibilities, and weighs price 
controls as a means of avoiding infla 
tion. ... Since Japan threw in 
mally with the Rome-Berlin axis, prices 
of silk in this country have advanced 
fairly sharply. While United States con- 
sumption continues at extraordinarily low 
levels, there apparently is a dispositior 
to cover requirements fairly well ahead t 
guard against any shipping difficulties 
which may develop. Wuen tH 
British failed to occupy Dakar, cocoa 
dealers in this country felt that shipments 
from the African Gold Coast might be 
further impeded and that prices in the 
United States might rise. However, the 
British offset this bullish factor by an- 
nouncing almost simultaneously _ that 
they would buy all of the Gold Coast 
production again this year—but a! a 
price 20% below that of last year due 
to loss of markets. 
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Latin Program Gets the Go Sign 
U. S. opens hemisphere drive with Export-Import 
loans to Brazil and Costa Rica, plans for commodity re- 


serves, and negotiations for tin smelter. 


Wume the spotlight was playing back 
and forth this week on Tokyo and Berlin 
—with occasional pauses on the Soviet 
capital—a chain of events which will have 
a tremendous influence on the United 
States went almost unnoted 

The first—and biggest—of the surplus 
commodity deals with Latin America was 
virtually completed; the Export-Import 
Bank made loans to Brazil and Costa 
Rica—the first under the new $500,000,- 
000 capital recently authorized by Con- 
gress: plans began to take shape to build 
urgently-needed reserve supplies of hides, 
nitrate, and copper from Latin American 
sources: negotiations were almost com- 
pleted for building a tin smelter in this 
country to handle Bolivian ore; the Dom- 
inicean Republic, after 25 vears of com- 
pulsory financial tutelage bv this country, 
was granted full fiscal freedom: and pro- 
posals were taking shape to make spec- 
tacular cuts in travel rates in the 
Americas. 

When final details of the 
American coffee 
and they are expected very soon—they 
will show the to the other Latin 
American countries who have commodity 
surpluses to dispose of because of the 
loss of big European markets. 


Pan 
announced— 


new 


deal are 


way 


Vap Out Coffee Quota System 


Representatives of 14 Latin American 
countries which export coffee have been 
negotiating since June on a plan to im- 
pose on themselves a coffee export-quota 
scheme. Their hope is to hold shipments 
to the United States, which consumes half 
the world’s production, at normal levels 
of about 15,000,000 bags a vear, instead 
of trying to undercut each other by sell- 
ing wartime surplus supplies in New York 
at recent disastrously low prices. To safe- 
guard against runaway prices under the 
contemplated program, the United States 
will he represented permanently on the 
control committee. 

If the plan can be put into operation 
successfully, the coffee countries hope also 

by agreeing to a restriction scheme on 
domestic production—to prevail upon 
Washington to make loans against stored 
stocks of coffee normally sold to Europe. 
Brazil, Colombia, Guatemala, and Salva- 
dor are the principal growers. As soon as 


the coffee deal is out of the way, the 
Latin Americans are expected to appeal 
for financial aid in handling bulging ware- 
houses and elevators of wool, wheat, corn, 
cotton, meat, and cocoa. 

The first loans under the new $500,- 
000,000 expansion of capital of the 
Export-Import Bank indicate for what 
purposes Washington is willing to provide 


financial aid to Latin America. 


Will Exploit Rich Ore Deposits 


Rio de Janeiro has been granted a loan 
of $20,000,000 to help build a steel indus 
try. To this, Brazil is to add the equiva 
lent in its own currency of $25,000,000, 
and draw on United States technical skill. 
The new mill will probably be built near 
Rio de Janeiro and will utilize the rich 
ore deposits in Minas Geraes province 
and coal which has been discovered in 
commercial quantities down the 


from Rio Brazil 


largest known unexploited iron-ore de- 


coast 


possesses the world's 
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and has vast reserves of the h 
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States 
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amounting 
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than 
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One Big Aim: Stockpiles 


shiaypn 


Next move which will help to 
our new economic ties with Latin Ame 
ica, if it goes through as now anti pated 


is the scheme to buy large quantities of 
non-competitive supplies in Latin Amer 
to relieve glutted markets ther 
and (2) to build 


stockpiles in this country 
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emergency wartinve 
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Though Brazil has the richest unez- 
ploited tron-ore reserves in the world, 
she has almost no steel industry. 
Now, for defense reasons, and to 
strengthen her economy, she is deter- 
The U.S. is 
helping to start the project by lend- 
ing Brazil $20,000,000 and technical 


mined to develop one. 


il 4? 


skill. Here Federal Loan Adminis- 
trator Jesse Jones 
with Dr. 
chief of the 


signs an aqree- 
Guinle 


steel 


ment Guilherme 
(left), 
mission which negotiated the loan, 
while Martin 


looks on. Brazil will put $25,000,000 


of its own funds into the program. 


Brazilian 


Ambassador Carlos 
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Co., urged the free importation of South 
American copper until the present tight 
situation in the United States market 
had been eased. Jesse Jones is known to 
support the plan to import about $25,- 
000,000 of Chilean nitrate to build a 
wartime reserve. 

Details have not yet been revealed but 
there seems no longer to be any doubt 
that the United States is to have its own 
tin-smelting industry, based on ores to 
be imported from Bolivia (BW—Sep14 
’40,p7). Negotiations involving the Na- 
tional Defense Advisory Commission, the 
Patino interests (which control 60% of 
Bolivia’s output and have their own 
smelters in Great Britain) , and American 
smelting officials apparently have led to 
a plan which can be announced in a few 
days. 

It is doubted now if this country will 
attempt to smelt more than 30,000 tons 
of tin a year. In an emergency, sub- 
stitutes for tin would be used in many 
products. 


Fiscal Tutelage Ends 


Nothing but goodwill is involved in 
the new deal which the State Department 
has just negotiated with the Dominican 
Republic. In a pact signed in Washington, 
the United States has agreed to end the 
customs receivership which has been 
maintained over the Dominican Repub- 
lic since 1905 as a guaranty of orderly 


payment of interest and amortization on 
loans from this country which amount to 
about $15,000,000. 

Last of the developments which indi- 
cate this country’s growing concern over 
its responsibilities in this hemisphere is 
postponement from Oct. 2 to Nov. 25 of 
the Inter-American Maritime Conference 
which will meet in Washington. Insiders 
know that comprehensive plans for speed- 
ing up and enlarging the tourist business 
between the Americas are under consid- 
eration. 

There is talk of drastic rate cuts for 
passenger travel. Pan American Airways 
only recently announced bargain air 
cruises to Rio (BW—Sep21’40,p47) . Now 
this company is planning to cut flying 
time to Rio to 24 hours, increase passen- 
ger capacity on its lines 100%, add a new 
air-freight service—our first to Latin 
America—and speed up its Caribbean 
services so that the entire area will be 
within one day of nearly every industrial 
section in the United States. 

Business is watching these develop- 
ments in the hemisphere program closely. 
Skeptics are beginning to realize since 
Sept. 27 that the threat of being cut off 
from our major raw-material supply bases 
in the Far East is very real. Washington’s 
definite moves this week to get the pro- 
gram under way will be a signal to many 
executives to set their own experimental 
plans in motion. 





Bertin (Wireless) — Forecasters in 
Germany who search each new official 
statement’ for hints about the new 
economic order which Nazi leaders 
hope to establish after the war had a 
windfall of ideas in editorials this week 
following the signing of the Axis- 
Japan pact. 

According to Hitler’s economic plan- 
ners, the world apparently “must” be 
divided into four great “continental 
economies”: Western Europe, the 
Soviet Union, “Great East Asia,” and 
the Western Hemisphere. 

Significant features of each division 
as culled from the official Berlin press 
this week: 

(1) Africa is not considered an in- 
dependent economic area or a conti- 
nent, but merely an annex to Europe 
and destined for joint colonial develop- 
ment by the Axis powers, with the 
possible participation also of Spain. It 
is to this region that the Axis powers 
must turn “after the defeat of Britain” 
for the intensive cultivation of food 
and industrial raw materials in order 
to nullify the aims of the United 
States to blockade the European con- 
tinent by shutting off supplies from 
the Western Hemisphere. 

(2) “Great East Asia” is a puzzling 





The World As Hitler Wants It 


term, for no effort has yet been made 
by any of the editorial writers to de- 
fine the limits of Japan’s political-eco- 
nomic expansion either on the conti- 
nent of Asia or in the rich island 
empires that are controlled by Euro- 
peans. 

(3) This new partition of the world 
leaves no place for the British Empire 
which was contemptuously referred to 
in the German press recently as an 
“unorganic complex of territories con- 
quered in past centuries.” 

(4) Although the Western Hemis- 
phere is acknowledged as an independ- 
ent economic territory protected by 
the Monroe Doctrine (which is what 
the three partners in the new pact 
concluded at the end of last month 
are now attempting to apply to their 
own continents), the press constantly 
stresses the fact that South America 
is economically much closer to Europe 
than to the United States. 

Neutral observers point out that 
Japan’s economic hegemony in the 
Far East will probably lead to the 
liquidation of vast European commer- 
cial and financial interests at least in 
China. The whole question of Japanese 
expansion in the Dutch East Indies 
is avoided. 
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Rival for Tea 


Brazilian institute organ. 
ized for U. S. promotion of muté, 
long popular in South America, 


AMERICAN BUSINESS MEN are travelin + to 
South America in increasing numbe:. to 
investigate market possibilities, bu’ the 
real difficulty in implementing our «co. 
nomic relations with South America has 
been in finding American market. for 
their products. One example of [atin 
American initiative to ease the exchange 
problem is the establishment in New 
York of the National Matte Institute 
of Brazil, a government agency se! up 
to publicize yerba maté (pronounced 
mah-tay), the South American tes 

The institute operates commercial!y as 
the Centrex Corp., an organization of al] 
Brazilian maté producers, and so far has 
been confined in its activities in the 
American market to the distribution of 
samples and placing of the product in 
key department stores. Financial limita- 
tions have thus far prevented any large- 
scale advertising campaign. 

Several attempts to popularize the 
drink have failed in the United States, 
due principally to a lack of standard- 
ization in the product, and to the ab- 
sence of efficient promotion work. The 
Matte Institute has adopted a uniform 
package, and a single trade name, Brazil- 
Matte, and the producers have cooper- 
ated on the maintenance of a uniform 
standard of quality. If sufficient money 
is forthcoming from the Brazilian govern- 
ment, the institute is prepared to wage 
a vigorous campaign to make a change 
in America’s tea-drinking habits. 

The maté prepared for the American 
market is toasted slightly, and the result- 
ing product tastes very much like China 
tea. Biggest break the promoters of maté 
here could hope for would be that events 
in the Far East would interfere with tea 
shipments and skyrocket the price. At 
present Brazil-Matte sells for 75¢ per |b. 
and ordinary tea from around 35¢ on up. 


Aviation Interests Expand 


POWERFUL NEW INTERESTS are entering 
the Latin American air transport field. 
American Export Airlines, a subsidiary 
of the American Export Steamship Line 
which normally operates an extensive 
freight and passenger service from the 
United States to Mediterranean and 
Black sea ports, has just purchased a 
controlling interest in TACA, an air line 
which for nine years has been operating 
profitably in Central America and which 
has the reputation of carrying more ait 
freight than any other line in the world. 
TACA already has a network of 235 air- 
ports, 40 radio stations, and a personnel 
of 700. Under AEA, it will expand its 
services which are competitive with Pan 
American Airways (in Central America). 
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German Tailor Shop in France 


The forests near Paris used to be the 
vlaygrounds of the French people. 
Vow they're workshops for German 


d { l Frese ‘oO 





European 
soldiers. These men, using the ubiq- 
uitous Singer sewing machines, are 


making uniforms for the army. 





Problems for Ottawa 


Defense tie with U. S.. sea- 
way, and trade with Japan will be 
aired when Parliament meets. 


Orrawa (Business Week Bureau) —When 


the Canadian Parliament reconvenes 
Nov. 5, the government will be obliged 
(1) the Ogdens- 
with the 


with 


to shed more light on: 
irg joint-defense agreement 
United States, and how it fits in 
commitment to throw all of 


side of 


Canada’s 
the country’s resources by the 
Britain; (2) 
ent war loan; (3) apparent inadequacy 
f the training 
scheme; (4) delay in providing financial 


mismanagement of the re- 


compulsory military 
assistance to western wheat farmers: (5) 


Ottawa’s intentions regarding the St. 
Lawrence seaway and power project. 
Indications are that the ministry 
would like to have Parliament meet for 
only a few days in November, hear a 
statement on war progress, and go home 
to await a new session, perhaps not un- 
til January. But opposition groups will 
isist on a more thorough examination 


of what has been done. 


Examine War-Loan Management 
The government can easily restrict dis- 
cussion on the Ogdensburg agreement by 
intimating that it is in line with increas- 
United 
nobody in 


ng cooperation between the 
Mates and Britain, 


Canada wishes to impede. However, there 


which 


will be questions, among them whether 
ere will be any United States expendi- 

* on joint defense in Canadian terri- 
The subjects which will receive 

st parliamentary attention are the St. 
(BW—Sep28'40.p 
, and the inquiry into the near-failure 


wrence waterway 


which was 


of the War 


finally oversubscribed at the end of two 


Second Loan, 
weeks as a result of last-minute strong- 
arm selling measures and heavy institu- 
tional buying 

Canada’s next war issue will be handled 
differently to 
squeak. Most criticism of management of 


avoid another narrow 
the Second Loan centered around failure 
of such promotion work as was done to 
reach the small investor. A publicity and 
educational campaign will precede the 
next loan. Terms of the loan will be an- 
nounced well ahead of the offering so 
that bond houses will be able to launch 
their canvassing and selling programs in 


adv ance 


Machinery Rule Reconsidered 

Ottawa is about to make an important 
change in customs regulations affecting 
shipment of American machinery and 
equipment into Canada. Under a war- 
time order-in-council, imports from the 
United States entering into the produc- 
tion of war equipment for the Canadian 
or British been ex- 
empted from customs duty. 

Objects of the exemption were facilita- 
tion of entry and lessening of the final 


governments have 


cost to Britain of war materials produced 
with machine tools imported from the 
United States 
of the exemption order has been found 
difficult, because of conflicting interpreta- 
tions by customs officials and manufac- 
turers. For lathes 
used in the manufacture of equipment 


However, administration 


instance, and tools 
were exempted, but a customs ruling held 
that machines for grinding the tools must 
pay duty since they do not come into 
direct contact with the equipment being 
produced. As a result of the confusion, 
customs officials have decided that the 


only solu 
tho rele 
Imiportatio 

Japan . 
economic all 
Trans iis 
Canada’s trade relatx 
Before the war 
of ¢ 


and other 


Japan Wiis j 
inadian aluminum 
metals and mind 
heavy purchases of lurnva bee ‘ 

and other products. D 

eigh ending Aug il. Canadian 


exports to Japan totaled 38, 440.295 


asthe stos 
months 
S3.571.858 du 


ports fron Japan were 


the same period 


Japan Vulnerable in Aluminum 


At the beginning of the war, Britain 
took charge of the production of essential 
metals in Canada, but it was stipulated 
at the time that existing contracts would 
be allowed to run their course. Since 
detailed 


by Ottawa since Septem ber 


trade figures have been 


19890 ' 
not possible to sav what 


the $8,440,295 is represented byw the 


proportio 
of aluminum to Japan under long 
contracts 

attained self 


Japan has never 


ciency in aluminum, and Canada 
formerly a major supply source. S« 
large aluminum plants have been 

in Japan in recent vears, but further 
pansion is limited by a lack of low- 
power, and by a shortage of bauxite ore 
In the Western 
source of bauxite ore for Canadian plants 
Although Germany 


has acquired substantial supplies of baux 


Hemisphere the chef 
is in British Guiana 


ite from deposits in France and the Bal 
kans, it will be difficult for Japan to get 
Brit un 


There are 


bauxite from Europe as long as 


retains control of the seas some 


deposits in China, but they are almost 
inaccessible 
Up to now, licenses for the export of 
products not considered essential for wat 
fre ly Any 
attitude 


toward Japan will depend on Britain, and 


purposes have been issued 


new changes in the Canadian 
the British attitude is being worked out 


in collaboration with Washington. 


Moscow Eyes U. S. 


Official 
reactions to 
pact, avoids praise or censure. 


press, appraising 


our Axis-Japanese 


Moscow (Cable) 


sian workers waiting to buy their mor 


Long queues of Rus 


ing papers learned last Saturday of the 
(xis-Japanese pact signed the previous 
day in Berlin. At the 


papers carried news of the four-day old 


same time the 
Finnish-German agreement for transit of 
German troops through Finland en routs 
to northern Norway. Both stories were 
printed without editorial comment. Ob 
servable Soviet reaction to the pact con 
firms the opinion held here by informed 
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foreigners that Russia will continue “;,. . 
tral but vigilant.” 

Three days later came the first ex)... 
sion of editorial opinion on the pac: 4s 
Pravda, in a two-column story no od 
with interest by Moscow’s dwind »,¢ 
American colony, analyzed the effect . 
opinion in the United States. The | « 
patch, which appeared under a New \Y «| 
dateline and was headed “War and 
Economic Situation in the U.S.A.,” |«ft 
no doubts in the minds of Soviet Union 
readers that American economy 1s 
geared for ultimate participation in | \e 
conflict. 

The editorial stated: “While it is true 
that the United States has not formally 
entered the war on the side of England, 
this fact is unimportant since in deed the 
United States is in the same camp as the 
enemies of Germany, Italy, and Jap: 
Despite publicity which the Soviet press 
has given the American position, expres- 
sions of approval or disapproval have 
been avoided. 





War Danger Stressed 


It is characteristic, however, of both 
Soviet foreign policy and of the official 
press which reffects that policy that, i: 
the face of world-shaking international 
events, Russian papers continue to de- 
vote their major attention to domestic 
problems. 

Not content to rest on the significant 
advances made this year over last, the 
Kremlin is waging an incessant campaign 
to insure 1941’s harvests by early com- 
pletion of autumn plowing and grain- 
sowing. A reported 13,500,000 hectares, 
about 20%, of the plowing have been 
completed, and 30,000,000 hectares of 
winter grain are sown. The government 
press, however, is still dissatisfied, and is 
demanding greater effort, “in the face of 
the grave international situation, preg- 
nant with war danger to the Soviet 
Union, which is surrounded by the capi- 
talist world.” 


“This Year’s Political Task” 


The gathering of this year’s near-record 
cotton crop is also receiving much atten- 
tion by the press which is featuring a 
cotton campaign under the slogan: “Ful- 
filling this year’s most important eco- 
nomic and political task.” Cotton this 
year is not only important for consumer 
goods and domestic military needs, but 
also because large supplies must be avail- 
able for export to meet the obligations 
assumed by Russia in the trade agree- 
ments recently concluded with a dozen 
countries, including Germany. Criticism 
of uneven harvesting records in various 
cotton-producing sections points out that 
while 18% of the crop has been gathered 
in Turkmenia, the harvest in Uzbekistan 
is only 8% complete, with the situatior 
in Kirghizia even worse. The govern- 
ment campaign to increase harvesting 
efficiency is stressing the military dangers 
| to which the Soviet Union is exposed. 
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THE TRADING POST 





More on Skilled Workers 


Last WEEK I offered on this page some 
comments by C. D. Hertzog, district 
manager of the U.S. Civil Service Com- 
mission at Philadelphia, who 
jiscuss some aspects of the 
that have 
skilled workers for the U. 
Frankford. 

He said that his office had got com- 
paratively skilled workers from the 
State Employment Service and expressed 
doubt that the service would be able to 
supply very much of the personnel re- 
quired by the federal service in the near 


wrote to 
difficulties 
been encountered in getting 
S. Arsenal at 


few 


future. 

Another side of the matter is presented 
by Lewis G. Hines, Secretary of Labor 
and Industry of Pennsylvania, 
letter was received too late for publica- 
tion along with that of Mr. Hertzog in 


Ww hose 


last week’s issue: 
“With respect to the alleged difficulties 
of the Frankford 


adequate supply of skilled labor in Penn- 


Arsenal in securing an 


contention, 
3,000 skilled 
Arsenal, that 
Pennsylvania Employment Service, 
administered by the 
Labor and Industry, 
fill the requirements of the 


svivania, it has been my 
since it was announced that 
workers were needed at the 
the 
Department of 
was in position to 
Arsenal as 
well as those of other governmental in- 
stitutions in the Philadelphia area. 
“With regard to the 


the Government, it 


wages paid by 
is alleged by repre- 
sentatives of organized labor in Philadel- 
phia, that the wage scale in the Philadel- 
the Navy Yard, is 
much below that paid by private indus- 
skilled 
to work for the 
ment under these 


phia Arsenal and 


try, and in some instances me- 


chanics refuse govern- 
It does 
Administration, 
which appears to be so solicitous of the 
welfare of the 


to bring about 


circumstances. 
seem that this present 
workers, should attempt 
adjust- 
ment of the wage scale in governmental 
There is but 
there is a sufficient and adequate 
supply of skilled workers to meet the 
Philadelphia Ar- 


if the rule of common sense is ap- 


some equitable 


institutions, no question 


whal 


practical needs of the 
senal 
plied and the strict requirements, mostly 
technical in nature, are modified. 
“There is an arrangement, promul- 
gated by the authorities in Washington, 
whereby the United States Civil Service, 
the various governmental navy yards 
and arsenals and employment services of 
the states, are supposed to cooperate. 
This cooperation takes the form of ap- 
plying to the state employment service, 
which attempts to fill the requirements 
or, failing 


through intra- and inter-state 


from the immediate vicinity, 
this, 


clearance whereby workers from other 


localities are brought in. This program, 
Administra- 


was not carried out 


although sponsored by the 
tion in Washington, 
Arsenal announced the need of 
3,000 mechanics. I publicly challenged 
the sincerity of this statement, 
out the well-known fact that the 
the 
machines to accommodate 
immediately. 
is that some 


when the 


pointing 
Arsenal 
material nor 
3,000 workers 
My opinion of this whole 


did not have facilities, 


‘mess’ over-zealous bureau- 


crat from Washington, wishing to bring 
prosperity ‘from around the corner’, 
hurry, rushed into print with a lot of 
ballyhoo. 


in a 


the 

are 
the 
connection 


facilities of Pennsylvania 
Employment Service 
quate and meet all are 
likely to arise in the 
employment of skilled mechanics in gov- 
institutions in this State.” 


entirely ade- 
that 


with 


needs 


ernment 


“Good Neighbors” 
Extract from a letter from Miles M. 
Sherover, president, Hanover Sales Corp 

“Our ‘Good Neighbor Policy’ 


America is meaningless as long as it does 


in Latin 


not receive the active cooperation of im 
the 


Loans 


American industrialists in 
of Latin America 


portant 
development 


extended through the Export-Import 
Bank are helpful but are only part of 
the answer. This cooperation must be 
based on the participation of native 
capital and native management with 
American capital and American tech- 


nique combined with joint ownership 
and joint distribution of profit and 
responsibility. 


“We must face squarely the fact that 


heretofore American enterprise in Latin 


America, whether it has been in the oil 
fields of Mexico, 


Peru, or in the copper and iron mines of 


Chile, 


Venezuela, Colombia or 


has monopolized the development 


of these resources almost exclusively for 
the benefit of American investors. Na- 
tive interests in these countries have 


profited little or not at all and the de- 
has 
advance in the 
workers in 


velopment of these vast resources 
hardly 


living of the 


brought any 
standard of 
these enterprises. 

“If the American industrialist 
to combat Nazi economic infiltration and 
control in Latin America and gain the 
good will of all influential 
there, he must drop the attitude of treat- 
ing Latin Americans as colonial inferior 


w“ ishes 


elements 


peoples and take them into partnership 
with him. He must develop the resources 
of the countries primarily in the interests 
of the He 
must invite the participation of native 
capital, managerial skill and directorial 
control on a fair basis.” W.T.C. 


natives of those countries 
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Announcing 
the new liner 


“AWATEA” 
to Australia 
New Zealand 


The fast new turbine-<drive Awatea 
joins the distinguished Aocrangi in 
a regular monthly 
Vancouver to Hawaii, 
Zealand, 
Honolulu from California ports 
Approved for U. 
travel agent or Canadian Pacifx 
41 offices in the U.S. 


Conadiau 
Giuthralasian 
TRAFFIC AGENTS 
CANADIAN PACIFIC 


service from 
Fiji, New 
Australia. Connections at 
Your 


S. citizens. 


and Canada 
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LIQUIDOMETER gauge: 


are idea for every 
industry where contro 
of stored iquids ‘ 
an important factor 
LIQUIDOMETER remote 
reading gauges suto 
matically indicate or record liquid levels No 
pumps, valves or auxiliary units required to read 
them Balanced hydraulic transmission system in 
geniously compensates for temperature changes 
on communicating tubing Accuracy unaffected 
by variations in specific gravity Approved by 


Laboratories and other similar groups 
liquids. 


Underwriters 
for measuring hezerdous 
Models are available for Remote Signeols. auto 
metic control of pumps, efc Direct Reoding 
models available where Remote Reading geuges 
are not required. 

Write for complete details on 

LIQUIDOMETER Instruments. 


«: LIQUIDOMETER 
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Wateh Your Prices; Others Will 


I +s TIME YoU TOOK a good, sober look at your prices. 
For you may be sure that authorities in Washington 
are looking at them—especially if they are rising. 

This does not mean that government control over 
prices is imminent. Neither does it mean simply that 
the familiar crowd of “professors who never had to 
meet a payroll” are conniving to crack down on 
harassed industrialists for profiteering. 

Among those who are most concerned about keep- 
ing prices within bounds are some ef the able and 
seasoned business men who are now giving their tal- 
ents to the National Defense Advisory Commission. 
On this they'll go a long way with officials whom 
business commonly regards as left wingers. 

Their determination main 
They want to avoid an inflationary cycle which would 
ruh up costs to the detriment of the preparedness 
effort, to say nothing of the public. They want to 
prevent a recurrence of the 1920—23 inventory depres- 
sion as an aftermath of the national defense program. 

With the basic soundness of these objectives every- 
one must agree. But, hard the 
responsible authorities may try, they won’t be able to 
handle all aspects of the delicate price problem with- 
And to interested parties these mis- 


has two objectives. 


no matter how 


out mistakes. 
takes will 
downright malicious. 
has done his level best to control prices only to be 
publicly rebuked will find it hard to believe that busi- 
ness isn’t being kicked around for political effect. 


unnecessary, if not 


sometimes appear 


A business man who thinks he 


Plewn eR, some of these Defense Commission mem- 
bers hold basic concepts on prices which are very 
close to those entertained throughout industry. For 
one thing, they seem to concede that almost all raw 
materials are now reasonably priced, that some may 
even be too cheap if producers are to be expected to 
realize a reasonable profit. They are willing to allow 
for any rise in the cost of raw materials in calculating 
the justice of price advances on finished goods. And 
they acknowledge that, in a period when overtime (at 
time-and-a-half pay) will be the rule, the 40-hour 
work-week must necessarily run up manufacturing 
costs. 

If only the costs of raw materials and labor had 
to be weighed in determining the reasonableness of 
prices, the problem would be difficult enough. But 
obviously that isn’t all there is to it. 

This is pointed up by a recent experience. In this 
case the Navy came into the market for a piece of 


machinery with specifications of World War vintay 
calling for equipment designed to turn out 20 ts 
of its particular product an hour. The Navy figured 
that a price of $100,000 would be about right. A 
manufacturer offered to supply a machine of thy 
description but put a price of $167,000 on it. Pro 


tests to the Defense Commission followed and 4 
profiteering charge seemed to be in the making unt! a 


commission member pointed out that the modernized 
machine offered would turn out, not 20, but 65 units 
an hour; modernization, adding something to its cost, 
had added a great deal more to its value. 

To prevent misunderstandings like this, the Defens: 
Commission has taken on experts in various lines of 
production. It urges that industry make full use of 
these liaison men for this purpose. And it strongly 
advocates that, whenever a company or an industry 
feels compelled to advance prices, it come forward 


with a prompt and complete explanation. 


~~ Isx’r any plan for actually controlling 
prices—yet. Mark the “yet” because it was empha 
sized by one of the Defense Commission members most 
intimately concerned with price policy. The President 
has the power under the old National Defense Act of 
1916 to regulate production and prices “in time of 
war” or “when war (BW—Sep9#39, 
pi2) and, so far, it looks as though Congress will 


leave the question of whether war is imminent to one 


. ° . oh) 
Is imminent 


man’s judgment. 

However, the Defense Commission is already trying 
to regulate prices by jawbone. Public statements have 
been made about increases on a few specific items. 
Hints have been dropped about others. At least one 
major war industry is about to be lectured if it isn’t 
careful. The lash of publicity is going to be used and 
it can be very painful. Now is the time to see that it 


can’t be swung your way. 
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